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A COLLATION OF ST. CHAD’S GOSPELS AT LICHFIELD. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ABRAHAM. 


In the Cathedral Library, at Lichfield, there is a very old and valuable 
manuscript, in Latin, known by the above name, and containing the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, and part of St. Luke. Over, 
but not above, the intrinsic value of the text itself, it has great 
interest attached to it from the fact of there being written on the 
margin curious records of different subjects in different languages. 
They are given and translated in pp. 270—6 and 415—420 of the 
Liber Llandavensis. Amongst them is a very old one in Latin, giving 
an account of the way in which this MS. came into the possession of 
the Cathedral Church of Llandaff. It states that one Gelhi bought 
it of Cingal for a good horse ; and then for the good of his soul he 
gave it to the altar of St. Teilio, of Llandaff. It is not known how it 
came to Lichfield, but the Bishop who received it seems to have 
written his name at the top of the first page with a cross prefixed. 
As far as can be discerned, it is either Kinsy or “ Winsy Presul.” 
The former was Bishop of Lichfield A.D. 930 ; the latter A.D. 960. 

During the Great Rebellion, William Higgins, Precentor of Lich- 
field (not of Llandaff, as erroneously stated in p. 615 of Liber Llan- 
davensis) carried it away from Lichfield (see p. 2 of the ‘‘ Account of 
the MSS.” in the Cathedral Library.) He is supposed by the writer 
of a MS. in the Library to have deposited it in the care of the 
Duchess of Somerset, who, after the Restoration, gave it back to the 
Cathedral ; but this is doubtful. 

The only careful collation of this MS. on record is noticed in the 
Latin Prefix to the Codex written by Dean Smalbroke, in which he 
says that the famous Richard Bentley had it in his possession for a 
long time. The results of his Collation have never been published, 
but they are to be found in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Dean Smalbroke says the Text is taken from one older than the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome. It is closer to the Codex Amiatinus of one 
of St. Jerome’s versions than to any other known version ; yet, as will 
appear further on, it has readings sui generis, and quite unique. 
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ST. CHAD’S GOSPELS AT LICHFIELD. 


In October, 1875, the Rev. Cunon G. Williams, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in company with the writer of this article, 
obtained permission from the Dean and the Librarian to collate the 
MS. They obtained the following results as far as concerns the Gospel 
of St. Matthew :— 


1.—There are certain itacisms (as they are called), that is, peculiarities of spell- 
ing, arising, perhaps from the pronunciation of the words by a reader who belonged 
to a different nation from the writer, just as we English pronounce the vowels very 
differently from the Continental For instance, Herodes and Jobannes are 
always written Herodis and Johannis ; it is accipit ; gaudete is written gaudite ; 
and vice versa procidentes becomes procedentes ; prohibebat becomes prohebebat. 
The aspirate is frequently omitted ; e.g. orreum is written for horreum ; abebit for 
habebit ; and vice versa in St. Matthew xxviii. 9 there is a strange word, 
“‘ Habeate” for “ Avete.” This word also is an instance of the frequent use of b 
for v; so portabit for portavit, and vice versa, justificaveris and condemnaveris (xii. 
87) for justificaberis and condemnaberis. 

2.—There are a great many careless omissions of words, and whole lines, owing to 
homeeoteleuton, and there are a great many clerical errors, showing ignorance of 
grammar and concord on the part of the copyist. 

8.—The important variations in St. Matthew’s Text are vi. 10, et veniet for adveniat ; 
x. 29, Sine voluntate Dei Patris vestri qui est in ccelis, for Sine Patre vestro ; xviii. 10, 
after “ pusillis” it inserts “qui credunt in me ;” xxv. 15, ‘‘ opera sua” for “ pro- 
priam virtutem;” xxvi. 26, “manducantibus” for ‘‘coenantibus ;” “ manducate ” 
for “comedite” (i.e. rpwyetv for gpayely St. John vi. 53, 64); xxvi. 75, “ama- 
rissime” for “amare.’’ But specially it is to be noted that in ch. xxvii., between the 
49th and 60th verses, this MS. agrees with Aleph, B. C. L. and several cursives aud 
versions in inserting ‘‘ Alius autem accept& lance& pupungit latus ejus, et exit aqua 
et sanguis (see what Dr. Scrivener says, p. 472 of his work, called ‘‘ The Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament.’ 

4.—The present writer had to collate 8. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels alone, with- 
out the benefit of Canon Williams’ help. He does not pretend to have done it ac- 
curately or completely ; but he has discovered the two following readings, which are 
at present unique, and not found in any other known MS. of the Gospels. 

St. Mark, xiv. 24. ‘‘ Novi et eterni Testamenti.” (This is evidently taken from 
the Roman Canon). xv. 28. “Et cum iniquis Veritas deputata est,” for “et cum 
iniquis reputatus est.” 

St. Mark iii. 29 has “ non habet im se remissionem.” vii. 15 reads “ comonicant 
coinent” (which latter word may either be the Greek ko.voUvTa or be a clerical 
error for “ coinquinent.] 

St. Mark viii. 38 reads ‘‘ qui enim me Confussus fuerit confundet eum.” 

5.—In St. Luke’s 1st chapter and 29th verse we find the following insertion :—“ Et 
ait angelus ei, ne timeas Maria, ipsa autem cum vidisset mirata est introitu ejus 
et erat cogitant(s) quid sic benedixisset eam, et dixit ei Angelus dni, noli timere 
Maria.” 





ii. 5. After ‘ . ” it inserts “de Spiritu Sancto;” ii. 14, “in excelsis” for 
“altissimis ;” ii. 29, “dimitte” for “dimittis.” 33. ‘‘Et erat Joseph et mater 
ejus” for “pater et mater.” 

6.—-The MS. ends in the middle of the 9th verse of the 3rd chapter. 

7.—It should be noticed that in the vacant space of the page on which St. Mark’s 
Gospel ends, the Lord’s Prayer has been inserted by a much later hand; and highly 
illuminated. The version of the Lord’s Prayer is more like that of the Vulgate than 
the one in St. Matthew vi., for instance, it reads “supersubstantialem ” for “ coti- 
dianum,” and it euds with a device that seems to stand both for “a malo,” and for 
‘a de the year when probably it came into the hands of Bishop Kinsy, i.e. 
A.D. 940. 


The Close, Lichfield. 
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PROVOSTS OF ROTHERHAM COLLEGE. 
BY JOHN GUEST, F.8.A. 


Tue College of Jesus at Rotherham, some account of the Provosts 
of which is here given, was built by Thomas de Rotherham, Arch- 
bishop of York. In his remarkable Will he says, “ Because I was 
born in the town of Rotherham, and baptized in the parish church of 
the same town, and so at that same place was born into the world, 
and also born again by the holy bath flowing from the side of Jesus, 
whose name, O, if I loved as I ought and would! Lest I should 
seem notwithstanding an ungrateful forgetter of these things, I will 
that a perpetual College of the name of Jesus be raised in the fore- 
said town in the same place in which the foundation was laid at the 
feast of St. Gregory, in the twenty-second year of King Edward the 
fourth, and in which I was born. In which place also [was] a teacher 
of grammar, who came to Rotherham by I kuow not what fate, but I 
believe it was by the grace of God he came thither, who taught me 
and other youths, whereof others with me reached higher stations. 
Therefore desiring to return thanks tu the Saviour, and to magnify 
that cause, lest [ should seem unthankful, and forgetful of the bene- 
fits of God and of whence I came: I have determined with myself, 
firstly to establish there forever, an Instructor in Grammar, teaching 
all persons gratuitously. And because I have seen the chantry priests 
there boarding separately in laymen’s places, to their scandal and the 
ruin of others, I have willed secondly, to make a common place for 
them.” 

Thus moved, he wills that the first master should teach Grammar ; 
“and because I have seen thirdly, that many parishioners belong to 
that church, and many rude and mountain men gather to it, that they 
may love the religion of Christ better, and more often visit, honour, 
and love His Church, I have established one other perpetual Fellow 
teaching singing gratuitously, &., and I have established for ever, six 
choristers or boys, that divine service may be more honourably cele- 
brated there.” ‘ Fourthly, because many youths are found there of 
very quick intelligence, and do not wish to reach the dignity of priest- 
hood, that such others may be better fitted for mechanical arts and 
other (occupations), I have willed and do will that there be a 
third Fellow, who shall teach gratuitously the art of writing and 
reckoning, and shall be called the Chaplain of St. Katherine, &c. 
But because the art of writing, music, and Grammar in like manner 
are subordinated to, and do serve the diviné law and Gospel, I have 
established and do ordain and will, over these three, one divine who 
shall be at least a Bachelor in Divinity, and shall be bound to preach 
the Word of God, through all my province, according to the Statutes 
thereof made, who shall be culled the Provost, &c.” 

Ample stipends are specified, and every requirement provided for ; 
the Statutes of the College are a master-piece of administrative fore- 
sight—a sort of public table for strangers is ordered—and the dis- 
tribution of certain alms enjoined. Such, in his own truly pious 
words, and most praiseworthy intentions were the great purposes for 
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which his college was erected, and most amply endowed, inasmuch, as 
if it had had the good fortune, like Winchester, to have escaped the 
irrespective rapacity of the spoiler in the reign of Edward VI., it would 
now, like that famous seat of learning, be to the great honour and 
advantage not only of the town, but of the county in which it is 
placed. 

Perhaps few men attained more rapid or higher distinction in the 
perturbed period in which he lived ; he was, says Cole, Chaplain to 
King Edward IV., Provost of Beverley, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln, Chancellor of England and of the 
University uf Cambridge, Archbishop of York, and Secretary to four 
kings. Having as far as was prudent, or perhaps possible for a pre- 
late, after the death of his great patron Edward IV., resisted the 
usurpation of Richard III., he retired to his diocese and gave himself 
up to the more truly glorious career of promoting the advancement 
of religion ; and by such means as his College at Rotherham, pro- 
moting in the soundest and most comprehensive manner the enlighten- 
ment and elevation of every rank and condition of the people with 
whom he had during his life been brought into pastoral connection. 

In the Certificate of Colleges, at its suppression, it is described as 
“The Mansion House of the said College, with a garden and an 
orchard ~ithin the claustrum of the same of tw6 acres, and one house 
near unto the said college wherein the three free schools be kept—the 
gate-house with two little turrets—the chapel on the east side of the 
said gute-house with a crested roof, a chamber on the west side of the 
said gate-house with like roof.” It isa significant example of “ to 
what base uses we may come.” Leland, who visited Rotherham 
whilst it was still flourishing, says of it, that it “was a very faire 
college, sumptuously builded of brike.” ‘As red as Rotherham Col- 
lege,” was a proverbial phrase ; but in 1591, Cuthbert Shirebrook, a 
dignified ecclesiastic says, ‘“‘ You shall now hear of the fall of a college 
within three miles of where I was born and now do dwell, for I 
learned at the school in the said town at the free school, founded by 
the founder of the said college, which is a fair house yet standing, but 
God knows how long it shall stand, dc.” 

“The foundation whereof was not to mark a malt-house, as it-is 
now used”—for the last seventy or eighty years the only remaining 
side of the quadrangle has been the College Inn—and what was the 
garden entrance, in the ruins of which still remains part of a fine 
Italian door-way, is now about to give place to a bonding warehouse, 
for wines, &c. 

“ Perpetual,” “ for ever,” are the words frequently used by the noble 
prelate and pious founder—it was “sumptously builded,” magnifi- 
cently endowed—the detail uf gold and silver and jewelled chalices, 
and other services for the altar, and of gorgeous vestments for the 
priests, almost takes away the breath, and, as if from his knowledge 
of the turbulence of the times, his last bequest is, that his executors 
may have of his goods 200 pounds (a vast sum in those days) “to the 
end and use, and not otherwise, nor in any other manner, that my 
College of Jesus of Rotherham shall be defended with that money if 
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it be wronged.” And yet in some seventy or eighty years, all this 
grand and gracious provision for the welfare of those he loved and 
sought to raise to a higher life, was swept away by the “ superstitious 
rage ’gainst superstition ” of a young king, and the rapacity of disso- 
lute nobles, which the vast plunder of the monastery had been insuf- 
ficient to satisfy. 

In a long parchment roll of emblazoned pedigrees at Wortley Hall, 
where mention is made of Sir Thomas Wortley, of the great services 
performed by him under four kings, it is said, “ And as for his worthy 
house-keeping it was such, that Bishop Rotherham, Archbishop of 
York, whyle he was building his College at Rotherham, did for the 
most part remain with him at Wortley.” 

In the “Testamenta Eboracensia,” in reference to Archbishop 
Rotherham’s Will, Canon Raine has the following—Note “I simply 
put on record here, a few illustrative notes on what is probably the 
most noble and striking will of a medizval Bishop in existence.” In 
connection with this Mr. Raine further says, “I give a more accurate 
list of the earlier Provosts ” of Rotherham College. 

Mr. William Greybern, 8.T.P., appointed the first Provost in 1482-3, 
Edmund Carter and William Alynson being at the same time made 
the first Fellows. In 1474 he was collated to the rectory of Sherring- 
ton, Bucks. This he exchanged on September 20, 1486, with John 
Proctor, for the rectory of Handsworth. On March 15, 1489-90, he 
was collated to a stall in St. Sepulchre’s chapel, York. This he re- 
signed in 1501. His will is dated July 21, 1501. To be buried 
within Jesus’ choir within Rotherham church if I die there. To the 
poor at my buriall £5. To each altar in the church of Banbury 12d. 
To the repair of Banbury bridge 6s. 8d. To the poor in the new 
almshouse at Banbury 6s. 8d. To the bells at Rotherham church 
6s. 8d. To keep up Rotherham bridge 3s. 4d. To Robert Masham 
the use of my portifer during his life. For an obit for me £20. The 
residue towards the exhibition of poor scholars at Grammar School 
and University. Executors, Robert Holden, of Rotherham. Robert 
Masham and William Moore. [Pr. Dec. 18, 1501. (Reg. Test. Dec. 
and capit. Ebor. ii. 29. b.)] 

Mr. Richard Hoton, 8.T.B., collated Feb. 4, 1501-2, on the death 
of Greybern. He resigned in 1508-9, receiving a retiring pension of 
£10 per annum. 

Mr. Robert Cutler, S.T.B., collated March 4, 1508-9, on Hoton’s 
retirement. On October 24, 1497, letters dismissory were granted to 
Robert Cutler, of Rotherham, scholar. He must not*be confounded 
with Robert Cutler, vicar of All Saints’, Pontefract, who died in 1508-4. 

Mr. Robert Neville, §.T.B., collated Jan. 9, 1517-18, on the death 
of Cutler, (Reg. Wolsey, 106 b.) He was, I believe, of South Lever- 
ton, co. Notts., and had letters dismissory granted to him Dec. 9, 
1505, being then A.B. On Oct. 2, 1506, Mr. Robert Neville was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Grove, Notts., on the presentation of Hum- 
phrey Hercy, Esq. He died in 1550, being at that time rector of 
Ordsall, vicar of Almondbury, prebendary of Bilton, at York, to which 
he was collated Jan. 30, 1549-50, and prebendary of Gaia Minor, at 
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Lichfield, to which he was appointed in 1528. He was possibly the 
person who was appointed to the living of Staunton, dioc. Salisbury, 
in 1530, and to the 12th stall at Canterbury (Le Neve 1, 61). —Testa- 
menta Eboracensia, vol. 4, 1868, Raine. 

Thus far we are indebted to Mr. Canon Raine. 

Richard Jackson. 

Robert Newrie, 1534. 

Robert Pursglove. The following inscription on a brass plate on 
his tomb in the chancel of Tideswell Church, of which it is at once an 
honour and an ornament, contains a somewhat full detail of a remark- 
able person, and the many changes which distinguished his life. It 
is engraved in black letter and Roman capital letters, and is here 
given from a copy taken by Mr. Jewitt. 


a this stone as here doth Lp A corps sometime of 
ame 
iu tindestall bred and born truelp, Ropert PursGLove bp 


wame 

and there brought up bp parents care at Schoole & learn= 
tng trad 

till afterwards bp uNCLE Dear to London be as had 

who Witi1AM Brapsuaw bight by name in pauls ch did 
him place 

and p at Schoole did him maintain full thrice 3 Whole 
pears space 

and then into the Abberpe Wags placed as XT wish 

in Southwarke call’d obhere it Doth Lp Saint Mary OVERIS 

to OxForD then Who aid him Send into that Colledge right 

And there 14 pears did him find, wh Corpus Christi hight 

From thence at length alwap be went, A Clerke of learning 
great 

to GisBuRN ABBEY Stretght wag sent and placd in Priors geat 

BisHop of Hutt he yas algo ARCHDEACON of NoTTINGHAM 

Provost of RoTHeRam CoLLepce too, of YorkK eak Sur- 
FRAGAN 

tivo GrameR Schooles he did ordain with Land for to 
Endure 

one Hospital for to maintain telbe impotent and poor 

O GisBuRNE thou with TippzswaLt Town Lement & mourn 
pou map 

for this said CLERK of great renobu Upeth here compast 

. tn cla 

though pou I DeatH hath nol doy’ brought this Bopy fe 
here doth ly 

pet ps 3 pst Fame Stap can de nought to Sound bis praise 
on bt 

Arut legis hunc bersum crebo reliquum memoreris 
bile cadaber Sum tuque cadaber eris. 
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The slab in which this figure and inscription are inserted, is sur- 
rounded by a border-line of brass, bearing an inscription, and at the 
corners are the four emblems of the Evangelists. The inscription, 
which is in old English lettering, is as follows :— 


“ + Christ is to me us life ow earth, and death to me is guine 
Because J trust through him alone salbation to obtaine 
So brittle is the state of man, so soon it doth decup, 
So all the glory of this forld must pass and fade afvap. 


This Robert Pursglobe sometyme Bishoppe of Hull deceussed the 2 dup of 
Misi in the pere of our Sord God 1579.” 


After the various ecclesiastical appointments Pursglove had held it does 
not seem that the changes of the Reformation met with much accep- 
tance from him, and although under Mary he appears to have con- 
formed, yet when in 1559, the 2nd of Elizabeth, ‘‘ all spiritual persons 
holding preferment were required to take the oath of supremacy,” he, 
with all the bishops except Llandaff, gave up their preferments. We 
can hardly be surprised at this, seeing that strangely enough at three 
several decennial periods of his life he had been ousted from some 
important ecclesiastical or scholastic preferment. In 1540, when the 
rich priory of Gisburn, of which he was prior, was suppressed, and of 
which it is said in a MS. quoted by Grose, “the pryor lived in the 
most sumptuous style, being served at table by gentlemen only.” 
About 1550, when as provost of Rotherham college he had to witness 
the dissolution of that nobly designed and comparatively newly 
erected college of Jesus ; and now again 1560, as archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, and suffragan bishop of Hull, he is deprived of these and 
other spiritualities, but not empty-handed. He retires from the busy 
and eventful arena of public life, which has been to him full of inte- 
rest, and rich in ecclesiastical distinction, to the village of Tideswell, 
where he was born, and it would not be easy to find, after such a life, 
a more utter seclusion from its vanities and vexations than his native 
lace. 

" The scholastic duties of Rotherham college, and the simpler style of 
service there, intervened, or it would seem a transition strange enough 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale, 
from the princely state observed at the priory of Gisburn, to the 
primitive habits, and half-pagan state of the “rude mountain men,” 
amongst whom he was for so many future years to exercise the virtue 
of resignation. Let us trust that his tombstone truly records that 
whatever of worldly holding or homage he had lost, in this High Peak 
solitude he had found that higher and holier satisfaction which the 

Queen’s supremacy could neither give or take away. 

Christ is to me, as life on earth, and death to me is gaine, 

Because I trust through him alone salvation to obtain. ‘ 
With the wealth he had derived from the church in his days of 
spiritual power, he founded a grammar school and a hospital for 
twelve poor men at Tideswell, and a grammar school at Gisburn ; and 
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with this noble record we bring to a close this unduly extended notice 
of the last provost of the college of Jesus at Rotherham.* 

John Bokyng. On August 24th, 1488, John Bokyng, master of 
the grammar school at Rotherham, desires to be buried in the south 
chancel of Rotherham church, near the stall in which the wife of 
Richard Lille, bailiff of Rotherham, and Margaret his wife sit. To 
the fabric of the chapel to be built on Rotherham bridge 3s. 4d. To 
Margaret his wife a close of the value of 8s. per annum, to go after 
her death to Thomas, archbishop of York, for his college at Rother- 
ham [Pr. Sep. 17 Reg. Test. v. 886. ]}—Testamenta Eboracensia, Raine 


Toe Witt or Wiitiam Rawson, Provost or RoTHERHAM 
COLLEGE. 


June 22, 1495. William Rawson, prepositus collegii de Jhesu de 
Rotherham. Sep ineccl. par. de Rotherham, infra capellum de Jhesu. 
Lego pro uno lapide cooperiendo sepulcrum, sculptura literarum in 
eodem, etc. xvs. Pro extrancis in prandio infra collegium septimadie, 
vs. Summo altaris, pro uno le awter cloth, v virgas de panno lineo. 
Librario collegii d Jhesu in Rotherham, Nichalaum de Lira super 
salterium ; primam Quinquagenarum Augustini librum sermonum 
domini Calin’, in quo continentur Sermones magistri Cotys; unam 
summam nobilem, vocatum summam Angelicam, Magitsro Johanni 
Kyrhalgt sermones vocatos Mawdelen Sermondes in quaterius. Rogero 
Hinckkyrsell coopertorium pro lecto contextum cum unginibus, haben- 
tibus ancas in manibus. Domino Johanni Stryger unum rubeum 
mantellum. Johanni Bocher, famulo meo pro annis quibus servivit 
mihi in servitio, et alias ex caritate iiij marcas, magistro prest de 
Cantbregia quaternos quos dam de materia sermonizandi ; quosdam 
de materia scholastica sen disputandi, una cum lectionibus scholasticis 
et aliis, ut ipse det illa collegio, vocato Pembroke stall. Ecclesiz de 
Overton Waterwyle xj virgas panni linei pro ij le awterclothis ad 
summum altare; altari S. Katerine indicta eccl v virgas de meliori 
panno lineo ; et altari lineo ; et altari alio, exparti australi v virgas, 
ad faciendum le awterclothis (Pr. 25 July 1495 

Mr. Canon Raine failed to make out how the testator was connected. 
Mr. Thomas Rawson, of Easingwold, leaves to his brother William, if 
he lives and becomes a priest his best book (Dated May 9, 1451 and 
proved June 2,1452). A William Rawson, 8.T.B., was vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge in 1492. He is probably the same person as the testator. 
The testator does not appear in Mr. Hunter’s list of the provosts of 
Rotherham college, nor is there any appointment of him as such in 
Archbishop Rotherham’s Register. If, therefore, he is to be placed 
on the list, we must suppose that Greybern resigned, and was re- 
appointed on Rawson’s death. The provosts were obliged by Statute 
to be Cambridge men.—Testamenta Hboracensia, vol. 4, pa. iii. Raine. 

The following is not otherwise connected with Archbishop Rother- 
ham than as illustrative of the ecclesiastical rule and governance as 
enforced by him. 





* Some further particulars regarding Bishop Pursglove will be given in our next 
number. {EprToR RELIQUARY.] 
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The Will of Mr John Lathom, Canon of Beverley, an ecclesiastic 
who held high offices in the diocese of York, and made a pious dispo- 
sition of his wealth. He was probably the greatest benefactor that 
the little nunnery of Appleton ever had. It is in the Ainsty, some 
eight or nine miles from York. It was founded by St. Adelina de 
Quintin in the 12th century. At the dissolution the family of Fairfax 
had a grant of it, from which it passed to the Milners about the year 
1700. Shortly after the above testator’s death, in the autumn of 
1489, Archbishop Rotherham held a visitation of the nunnery of 
Appleton, and issued the following body of injunctions (Reg. Rother- 
ham, 245 a. b. 

First, and principally, we commande and injoyne that Divine ser- 
vice, and y* rewles of your religion be observed and kept accordynge 
to your ordour, that ye be professed to. 

Item that y* cloistre dores be shett and sparn in winter at vij and 
in somer at viij of the clock at nyghte; and y* keys nygthly be de- 
lyvered to you Prioresse ; and ye, after y* said houres, suffre no person 
to come in or forth, without a cause reasonable. 

Item that ye Prioresse suffre no man loge under the dortir, nor oon 
baksede ; bot if it be such sad persones, by whom your howse may 
be holpyne and socured w’out slaunder, or suspicion. 

Item, the ye, Prioress, and all your sisters loge nyghtly in y* dor- 
tour savyg if ye or your sisters be seke or deseased, then ye or thei, 
so seke or deseased, to keep a chambre. 

Item, that noon of your sistirs use y* alehouse nor y* waterside, 
where concusse of straungers daily resort. 

Item that none of your sistirs have their service of mete and drynke 
to y*® chambre, but keepe y* frater and y® hall, according to your 
religion, except any of thaim be seke. 

Item that none of your sisters bringe in, receyve, or take any laie 
man, religious or secular into y* chambre or any secrete. place daye or 
nyght, nor with thaim in such private place commyne, ete or drynke 
w'out lycence of you, Prioresse. 

Item that ye Prioresse, lycence none of your sistirs to go pilgrimag 
or viset y" frendes w’out a grete cause; and then such a sister, so 
lycencyate by you to have w* her oon y* most sadde and well disposid 
sistirs to she come home agayne. 

Item that ye graunte nor sell no corrodies nor lyveres of brede, nor 
ale, nor other vitell, to any person or persones from hens forward, 
w'out y* auctorite and speciall lycynce of us or our vicar generall. 

Item that ye se no such servauntes, as longeth to your place, come 
into mete or drinke, and not to have lyveres of brede and ale outward, 
but if ye thynk hit necessarye and for the welth of your house. 

Item that ye take no perhedinaunutes or sogerners into your place 
from hensforward, but if thei be children, or ellis old persones, by 
which availe beliklyhod may groue to your place.”—Surtees Society 
Testamenta Eboracensia, 1864, 1, pa. 174. 

Mar. 8, 1504-5. Robert Holden, ad up cancello par eccl. de 
Rotherham pro vitriatione unicio fenestra xiijs. iiijd. (Reg. Rother- 
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A NOTE UPON SOME FRAGMENTS OF MEDLEVAL 
POTTERY FROM TICKENHALL AND SCARBOROUGH. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETO., ETC. 


In the possession of Sir John Crewe, Bart., of Calke Abbey, are some 
remarkably curious fragments of Tickenhall pottery, to which, for the 
purpose of comparing them with others from a distant locality, I 
wish very briefly to call attention. The fragments to which I 
allude are rudely formed female heads, which have served to ornament 
some of the medizeval fictilia made at Tickenhall ; they were dug up 
there on the site of the old pottery, along with pilgrims’ bottles and 
portions of other vessels. They are engraved their full size on Plate II. 

The example, figs. 1 and 2, is, clearly, a female head of extremely 
rude, but very quaint design. The face has a peculiarly “sharp” and 
“‘ wide awake,” if not pleasing expression, and the hair is represented 
by incised lines. At the back of the head is what may either be re- 
garded as a high comb, or part of the cap, and round the neck is a ruff 
or frill. The fragment is yellow or buff glazed, the eyes, mouth, and 
bands being inlaid with a dark brown clay. Fig. 3, also a head of a 
female, of curious features, has a close-fitting frill, or plaiting, of a cup 
around the forehead. It is, as is also fig. 4, of the same kind of clay, 
glazed and inlaid as the other. 

It will be seen, on reference to the next engravings, figs. 5 and 6, 
that there is a marked general resemblance between these examples 
from Tickenhall and those which were found on the site of a medizeval 
pot-work on the North Cliff at Scarborough. The remains of this 
pottery were brought to light in 1854, when Mr. E. D. Nesfield suc- 
ceeded in unearthing the remains of the kilns A figure of a grotesque 
animal having twisted horns; a twisted tail (only a part of which 
remains) turned over the back to the shoulders to form a handle; an 
opening in the back to receive the liquid, and the mouth forming the 
spout, was also found (fig. 7.) 

Of the Tickenhall pot-works I do not purpose here to write. That 
a pottery existed there as early, at all events, as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and probably much earlier, is incontestably proved by the 
remains which have from time to time been exhumed. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that pottery has for more than three centuries 
been uninterruptedly made at this place. The earliest mention of 
Tickenhall pottery yet met with—and a very curious mention it is— 
is that by grand old Philip Kinder, who in 1650, in his collections 
towards a History of Derbyshire; now preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, thus wrote :—‘‘ Numa Pompilus here might have learn’t his 
‘ Straine of Frugalities!’ Here are your best Fictilias made you ; 
earthen vessels, potts, and pancions, at Tycknall, and carried all East 
ne ny through.” Doubtless the heads now happily preserved at 
Calke Abbey, aud the pilgrims’ bottles also there preserved, were among 


the “ best Fictilias” spoken of by Kinder, and they were of a high class 
for the period in which they were made. 

I shall probably return, on another occasion, to the subject of Tick- 
enhall and its pottery. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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THE “DERING” ROLL OF ARMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET AND CHARLES RUSSELL. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI. page 240.) 


16 Johan de la Haye.—G@ules (argent A, C, D), an estoile (Papworth calls it 
a sun in its glory at p. 1100), of twelve — argent (the sun in splen- 


dour gules, A ; a sun gules, Me an estoile (?) of twelve points gules, D). 
17 ¢Will’ Heringod (Hering, A). —Azure crusilly and six (three, C) herrings 
hauriant or (sic C, D, but the herrings proper, A; no crosslets in A and 
D, the crosslets argent in C). 
18 tLucas Poynings.—Barry of six or and vert, a bend gules. 
19 * Will’ de astinge.—Argent, a fess between three lozenges azure. 
20 Will’ de Autrue (Autrune,C; Autrine, A, D).—Azure, six (sic D, but five 
A, C) fusils conjoined in fess argent, and a label of five points gules. 
92> 1 John de Munceus.—Gules, a maunch or. 
2 +Huge Sans Auer.—Azure, crusilly and three crescents or. 
8 Richard de Peuenese.—Azure, a chevron or, frettée gules, between three 
crosses —— tonce, A, C, D; flory, B) argent. 
4 tNicole Malmeyn “On les, three dexter hands erected argent 2 and 1 
(Papworth es the hands as sinister from A). 
Thomas Peuerel.—Gyronny of twelve pieces argent and gules, within a 
bordure sable bezantée. 
Will’ Grandin.—Blank (sic B, C; name and coat omitted altogether in D). 
Will’ Maufe (sic C, and in Parliamentary Roll, but Papworth gives Maube 
from A).—Argent, semée of escallops gules, a lion rampant sable (sic in 
Parliamentary Roll). 
Rob’t de Cokefeild.—Gules, a fleur-de-lis ermine. 
Robert le Poer.—Quarterly ermine and azure, in 2nd and 3rd quarters a 
leopard’s head or (query if aught but suggested. B gives only the field 
i.e. azure; in C not even that is given; D omits both name and coat 
altogether). 
10 Will’ Fiz Lel.—Sable, crusilly and three crescents argent. 
11 {W™ St Leger.— Azure, a fret argent and a chief gules (no fret, C, D). 
12 Jon Peche.—Gules, a crescent or, and on a chief argent two mullets, pierced, 
of the field. 
13 {Adam de Bauent.—Argent, a chief dancettée per long, of four indents, 
sable (and precisely so tricked in D). 
14 Thomas de Warbotone.—Lozengy or and azure (azure and or, A, C, D). 
15 Roger le “ouert.—Gules, a fess ermine, and in chief two mullets, pierced, or. 
16 {Will’ de Northie.— Quarterly argent and azure. 
17 Will’ Paynell._{Or, A ; argent,* C. D] two bars [sable, A, C, D] between 
an orle of six martlets [ les,* A, U, Dj. 
18 Tho. Paynell.—[Or,** A, 9; argent, C] two bars ‘weal A,D; sable, C] 
between an orle of six martlets [gules,** A, C, 
19 2 oe de Lewknor.—Azure, three chevrons argent. 
}Rauf de ag .—Argent (or, C), two (of three) crescents and a quarter 
(canton, A, C) 

93—1 {Richard de Rasuhen (Estornham, A, C).—Gules, a fess, and in chief three 
mullets, pierced, argent (three more mullets suggested in base, in pencil, 
which are necessary to complete the coat of Ashburnham. See similar 
omission (?) in coat of Beauchamp in this Roll, fo. 96—10). 

2 Jo. Mowin.—Argent (sic, A, but > C), two (of ‘three) cinquefoils, pierced, 
and a quarter (sic, C, but ‘canton A) gules. 

3 tRob’t le Vele. —Argent (sic, A, but or, C), on @ bend sable three calves 
statant of the field (the calves argent in C also). 

4 e - Neuille.— Guiles, crusilly and two hunting-horns addorsed in 


5 pou. y ‘Herbert, A, H’bert, C) Burgherse.—Gules, a lion rampant queue 
forchée or, and label of five points azure. 

6 Andreu (sic, C, But Adam, A ; the Christian name blank, D) de Sakeuile. 
—Quarterly or and gules, a bend vair. 


* Sic ape oma ““ $t. George” Roll, but the bars azure, 
Sic (Tho. Paynell) ‘‘ St. George ” Roll. 
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7 tLucas de Vyenne.—Azure, rirw.e (no crosslets A, B, C, D) and a fess 
dancettée or (the fess argent A 

Ricarde (sic C, D, but Lucas A, being  bnristian name of preceding Lucas 
de Vyenue repeated in error?) de Feringes.—[Argent, A, D ; or, C] two 
bars gemelles, and in chief a lion passant [gules A, C, ’D, but the lion 
rampant in C}. 

Rob’t Liuet.—Argent (or, C), a lion rampant sable —_ an orle (sic also 
C) of cross crosslets gules (the field = gules A, D?). 

Jo. de la Mare.—Gules, a maunch argent 

Will’ de Lodiham (sic C, but Bodiham * A, D). Or, with a charge (quer 
a@ maunch) in pencil azure, and a bordure gules bezantée. Papwort 
gives, from A, argeut, a bordure sable bezantée ; and it is so in B and D, 
the bordure however, gules in last. C gives only the field i.e. azure. 

Hamon Bonet.—Chequy of 5x4, or and gules (gules and or A, D, argent 
and gules C), a chief azure. 

Huge de Boues.—Or, three water-bougets, azure. , 

w= agin. —Azure, a fleur-de-lis argent. 

Richarde de Ore. —Barry of six argent (sic D, but or C) and azure, on a 
bend gules five bezants. 

Symon de Somery.—Azure, frettée of six pieces argent, and on a canton or 
a fleur-de-lis gules (sic D, but no frettée in C). 

Walter Gifford. —Azure, (sic B, and both name 
and coat omitted altogether i in C and D; but E gives, apparently from 
this Roll, temp. Edw. IV., Walter Giffard—Azure, three lions passant 
argent, crowned or. 

Richard Cam (Tam A, Tany C, Tani, D).—Argent (or. A, C, D), six eagles 
displayed sable (sic A,C; the eagles vert beaked gules D). 

Bartholmeu de Briancon. ~_Gyronny of twelve shee argent and azure 
(sic D, but azure and argent A). 

20 Rauf de’ Bernes.—Quarterly or and azure (or and vert B, D, or and sable A). 
93> 2 Bartelmeu de Sule.—Or, two bends gules. 

Gerard de Lile.—Gules, a lion passant gardant argent, crowned or. 

4 +tRoberd de Lyle.—Or, a fess between two chevrons sable. 

4 Will’ Chamberlain.—Azure, three keys erect, 2 and 1, wards to dexter, or. 

5 +Geffrey de Camuile (sie C, but Colvile i, Co'uill (corrected to Camuile) D).— 
Argent, three lions passant in pale azure. 

Felipe Chamberlain.—Gules, two keys crossed in saltire or, wards inward. 

Jon Breton.—Quarterly or and gules, a bordure _— 

yt de Torbeuile.— Argent, a lion rampant 

Elis Giffard.—Gules, three lions passant in ae, and a bordure or. 

Jon le Strange. —Argent, two lions passant gules. 

Jon de Balun.—Argent, three bars dancettée and a base indented gules 
sigh by also; but argent, three bars dancettée gules C, barry indented of 

nt and gules A). 
ie ortimer.—Gules, two bars vair (the vair sideways). 

Robi Corbet.—Or, two ravens sable. 

Mauriz de Berkele.—Gules, a chevron argent. 

Robert de Montfort.—Bendy of eight or and azure, a label of five points 


nAbort Fitz Roger..—Argent, a lion rampant sable. 

Rauf Bassett.—Paly of six or and gules, a canton ermine. 

Norman Darci.— Argent, three cinquefoils, pierced, gules. 

Jon de Beauchamp.—Vair (Papworth, p. 1119, gives the vair argent and 
gules from A). 

Rauf Toni. —Argent, a maunch = 

[John A, B; C is without the C! n name, as the Roll] Tregoz.—{Or, 
A, C]t two bars gemelles (‘two small cotises” C), and in chief a lion pas- 
sant [gules A, C]. 

— fitz gerond (Fitz Gerarde, A, fitz g’ard, C).—Argent, a saltire 


Gdttrey de Genneuile.—Azure [three brays in pale or (B) and] on a chief 
ermine a demi-lion rampant gules issuant. 
4 Richard Fiz [-John A, C].—Quarterly or and gules, a bordure vair. 





* E gives, apparently from this Koll in the time of Edward IV., when aera A the 


or i was not so defective as above contradictions suggest it was temp. beth— 
yll’m de Bodyeham —Argent, a bend or and b. = e] win another of both sides 
indented, a border gules” (no bezants mentioned it will observed). 
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Will’ de Audele.—Gules, frettée of six pieces o 

Feli : — _—Argent, a sword erect ety A, C], hilted or (gules A, 
sable 

Tebaud de Verdon.—[Or, A] frettée of six pieces gules. 

Roger de Clifford.—Uhequy of 6 x 2—3, azure and or, a fess gules. 
Alain la Souch.—_{Gules, A, 7 ten roundles 4, 3, 2,1 [bezants A]. 

Rauf Daubein.—Gules, a fess usilly argent. 

Felipe  Desieta.—Geles, a fess fusilly argent, and in chief three mullets, 
pier or. 

W™ Daubein. —Gules, a fess fusilly and in chief three birds argent. 

Robert Dinant.—Gules, a fess fusilly argent between three escallops in 
chief and one in base ermine. 

Will’ la Zouch.—Azure, ten bezants, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

Oliuer Dinant.—Gules, a fess fusilly ermine. 

Ricard de Cornwaile.—Argent, on a fess sable three plates (sic C, but 
bezants A). 

Henri de Ralle.—Ermine (gules C), a bend vair. 

Ede (Adam, A, C) Lercediakne (de Arcedeacon, A ; de Archdeckne, C). 
Argent, three chevrons, sable. 

Rob’t d’aimiare (D’amary, C). Barry nebuly of eight argent and gules, a 
label of five points azure, each point charged three bezants (no bezants, 


C). 
heen three round buckles, tongues to the dexter, argent, 


Robert Fiz Nel (fitz neel, C). Paly of six argent and gules, a fess azure 
(sic C; but on the fess three bezants A, B). 
Water de la Pole. —Gules, a saltire argent within a bordure sable bezantée 
(sic C, but Papworth cites, p. 1069, from A, per saltire gules and sable, 
a saltire argent, and a bordure of the 2nd platy). 
Tomas de Kent.—Argent, a fess gules. 
Richard Pultronor (Pultunor, C). —BSable (sic, A, but azure C), a lion ram- 
pant or. 
Henri de Champernon. —— a saltire vair. 
Gilbert de St. Aubin.—Argent, on a cross sable five roundles 
[plates A, the cross not Sdeana Cj. 
ager > See Sonds (de Fouche, a3 "la Souch, C).—Ermine, on a fess gules, 
zants. 
Robert Tibetot. — Argent, a saltire engrailed gules. 
.(sve B).—Azure, on a chief ai argent, a demi-lion rampant 
ales issuant (Azure, a chief argent, and over all a lion rampant gules B). 
10 tJon de Borgh.—Lozengy gules and vair. 
11 Rob’t de Muntein (Mo’tenei, C).—Azure, a bend or (sic A, C; B has be- 
tween six martlets of same, but query if aught but suggested). 
12 Robert de Neuile.— Gules. a saltire argent. 
18 Jon de Vauz.—Chequy of 5x 6, argent and gules. 
14 Rob’t d’estotauile (de Stuttevill, C).—Argent, ten barrulets gules, and 
over all a lion rampant sable. 
16 ¢Roger de Mumbrey (Moubrey, A; Moubrai, C).—Gules, a lion rampant 
argent. 
16 Nicole de Segraue.—Nable, a lion rampant argent. 
17 Filipe de Kyme —Gules, crusilly and a chevron or. 
18 — de Grey.—Barry of six argent and azure, a label of five points 


. a lion rampant 
Roger de Sumerj. —Or, ‘two lions passant azure 
Hugo le dispencer.—Quarterly, argent with gules frettée of six pieces or ; 
over all a baston sable. 
Jon de Vesci.—Or, a cross sable. 
8 7 de Lucie.—Gules, crusilly and three lucies (pike) hauriant, 2 and 
or. 
9 Jon de Hasting.— Or, a maunch gules. 
10 Robert de Quincy.—Gules, a cinquefoil, pierced, t, A]. 
ll Richard de Brus.—Gules, a saltire and chief or “t e Saabs argent in C), 
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Osborn Gifforie. Or, two bars gemelles gules, and on a chief of second a 
lion ant of the field. 

Giffard de Bef (le Bef A, C, te. le Boouf). Gules, three lions passant in 
pale sable (argent A, C), and a label of five points azure. 

Simon Bassett. Barry nebuly of eight or (argent A, C) and azure. 

Henri de Panebrigge.—Barry of six or and azure. 

Robert Talebot.— Barry of six or (argent, C) and gules. 

Jon de Cantelo.-—Azure, three -fleurs-de-lis or (jessant de la teste du leo- 

rd, B ; but query if aught but suggested). 

Ada de Monthaut.— Argent, three bars gemelles sable, and over all a lion 
rampant gules. 

Thomas de Chelwinch (Chaworth, A ; Cheworth, C).—Azure, two chevrons 


or. 
20 Bryan Fitz Alan.—Barry of six or and gules. 
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Henry Mauntein (Mauuissin, and in pencil Malvoisin, A; Manesin, C).— 
Guiles, three bends argent. 

Henri de Borchelle.—Paly of six —— (or, A, C) and azure a fess gules, 

Grimbaud Panceuot.— Gules, three lions rampant argent. 

Jon Mautrauers.—Sable, frettée of eight pieces or. 

Adam de Creting.—Argent, achevron between three mullets, pierced, gules. 

Will’ Mautrauers.—Sable frettée of six pieces or, and on a canton argent 
— A, C) three lions passant in pale gules (argent A, C). 

Rob’t Gifford.—Argent (or, A, C), a cross engrailed sable (sic C, but gules 
A), and over all six concentric annulets azure (vert, A, B), the two outer 
ones cut by shield. 

Beues de Cnouile.—Gules, three mullets, pierced, argent (or, A, C). 

Gilbert de Cnouile.— Argent (or, C), three mullets, pierced, gules. 

Jon le Marescal.—Gules, a bend fusilly or. 

Jon le Vautour. Or, a saltire gules. 

Rauf Musard.—Gules, tnree plates. 

Geffrey de Langele.—Argent, a fess between three escallops sable.. 

Walter de Helion.—Argent (or, C), three stags’ heads (three-quarter) couped 
at the neck sable. 

Felipe de Cerne (Ferne, A; Serne, C).—Per fess argent and gules, a lion 
rampart within a bordure both counterchanged (sic A, but quarterly 
or and Tae a lion rampant and bordure all counterchanged, C). 

Will’ de Wautone.—Argent, a chevron sable. 

Will’ Ambelas (Dambesas, A; anibesas, C).—Argent (or, A, C), on each 
of three dice azure (sable A, C), a plate within an annulet of the field (a 
plate only, A, 


C), 
18 ¢Roland de an (or, C),an oak slip with four branches acorned 


gules (the acorns or, B). 
Raulf de erase A; Jairponvill, query for Jairkonvill,C]. Quarterly 
argent (or, A, C) and azure, in the first quarter a lion rampant gules. 
Thomas de Tichese.—Gules, frettée of six pieces vair. 
Jon Chambernoun.—Gules (azure, A, C), a chevron or. 
Rauf de Wilton.—[Gules, A, C] a saltire vair. 


8 Ansel Bassett.—Ermine, a chief dancettée, of three-and-a-half indents, 


les (sic A, but C has, indented per fess gules and ermine). 

Adam Gourdon.—Or, a fleur-de-lis gules. 

Oliuer de Cudham (Tudham, C).—Chequy of 6x 2—8, gules and or (or and 
gules, C), a fess azure. 

Jon de Beauchamp.—Gules, ey | and a fess or (“ i.e. Lovaine with a 
fess or ’’—James Strangman, in C). 

Rob’t de Cudham (Tudham, C.—Chequy of 6 x2--3, gules and argent (or 
and gules, C), a fess azure (the fess c ed (three ?) roses or, C). 

—Argent, a bend gules. B has the same. 

Cael de Huntingfeild.—Gules, crusilly and a bend argent (sic C, where 
‘“*4,e. Howard sans nombre” (that is the crosslets) by James Strangman ; 
A has the crosslets fitchy). 

Water de Beauchamp.—Gules, a fess and in chief three martlets or (sic, C; 
B has likewise three martlets in base, but query if they are other than 


suggestive). 
Will’ de Preston.—Gules, a | and a bend or (sic C, where *‘ Hunting: 


feild with the charge or,” by 

nibert Eneby-Paly of ( 

rt Eneby.—Paly of six argent (or, C) and gules, a bend sable. 
Robert la Ward.—Vair, argent and sable. ; 


ames Strangman ; but A has the crosslets 
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Nicole Le Leu (? read Lou i.e. Wolf—B seems.to have Lou). Gules, two 
heraldic wolves, tails erect, passant argent (C calls them, incorrectly, 
dogges). 

Heant es Herice.—Or, three hedge-hogs Py 2 and 1, sable. 

Water fiz Humfrey.—Quarterly, stn (or, C) and sable. 

Nicole de la Heuse (i.e. de la Hose, or of the hose), Argent, three men’s 
hose, 2 and 1, gules. 

Richard de Welles. —Paly of six argent and gules (gules, two pales or, C), 
on a canton fof the second, C] a mullet of six points sable. 

Henry de Perk.—Argent (or, 5), @ stag’s-head (three-quarter) caboshed 


les, 

will’ Mantel (? read Mansel). Gules, 6) fess argent, and label of five points 
or (neither name nor coat given b 

Jon de [Staverton, A ; Staunton’, rs Argent, frettée of six pieces gules. 

Herbert de S‘ quintine. Or, three chevrons gules, and a chief vair. 

Fouk le Fitz warin.—Quarterly per fess dancettée, of three indents, argent 
(or, A, C) and gules, 

Renaude le Breouse.—Azure, two bars vair, gules and ermine. 

Tebaud de Moletone.—Argent, three bars gules. 

Walter de Donstaruile (Dota’vile, A; Dotanvile, C); é.e. Donstanvile. 
Argent, frettée of six pieces gules, and on a canton of second a lion pas- 
sant gardant (passant, A, C) or. 

7 ¢Otes de Grantson.—Paly of six argent and azure, on a bend gules three 
escallops or. 

Will’ Dodingeseles.—Argent (or, C), a fess and in chief two mullets, pierced, 
gules (a third mullet im base, B). 

Lorenz de St Mor.—Argent (or C), two chevrons gules, and a label of five 
points azure. 

Robert de Werfeild.—{Witefelde, A ; Wetefeld, C). Sable, crusilly and a 
bend fusilly argent (the bend and crosslets or, A; C has same tinctures 
as our version, but the bend dancetteé, and crosslets fitch y). 

— - Cockington.—Gules, nine (sic 4, but ten C) cocks Lay 8, 3, 2, 


x. + Boliers.—Sable, billety and a bend argent. 

Rauf de Limsey (Limesey, C).—Gules, six eagles displayed or. 

Yngeram de Brus.—Azure, a saltire and chief or. 

Will’ de Nereford.—Gules, a lion rampant ermine. 

Will’ de Lamborne.—-Argent, two chevrons sable. 

Rauf de Wodebuich (Wodeburch, C).—Barry of ten argent and azure, three 
lions rampant gules, crowned or. 

Will’ de Bouile.—Gules, three saltires argent, 2 and 

aa oh de Byrun.—Gules, three bends argent, 9 a label of five points 


20 Rauf de de Kirketone.—Argent, six eagles displayed sable. 
Hameril Leices (Hameris Leites, C).—Argent (or, C),a lion rampant gules, 
crowned azure, and a bordure sable platy. 
[Godfraye, A] de Baseuile (B A; C).—Gules, an escutcheon 
within an orle of -_ cinquefoils or (the escutcheon argent, A). 
Jo: Males.—Gules, three Catherine wheels, altered to round buckles, or 
vice versa (three round buckles, thongs to the dexter, A, C), or. 
[£lles, A ; gyles, B] de Rocheford.—Argent, eleven barrulets azure (bar- 
ruly azure and or, © a chief dancettée, of four indents, gules. 
Tebaud de Marelj.—Or, a cross gules, frettée argent, between four eagles 
dis — azure. 
de vile.—Argent, (or, C),a fess between six mullets of six points, 
pierced, gules (the mullets of five points, C). 
Stefne de ’ Montioye. —Gules, three escutcheons or. 
in.—Lozengy or and gules. 
Roce.—Or, three bends azure (azure, three bends or, C) and a 
les entoury of fleurs-de-lis argent. 
ornes.—Argent (or, A, C), three hunting-horns in pale gules, 
furnished sable. 
Geffrey de Meremond.—Argent (or, C), two bars sable [and a mullet of six 
(five, C) points, pierced, gules, in "chief, » 
Baudwin de Flandres.—Or, a lion rampant sable within a bordure gules. 
Wallerain de Luceinboch (Lucemburth, A; Lucenborch, C ; i.e. from Lux- 
embourg?).—-Barry of twelve (sic A, but ten, C) argent and azure (azure 
and argent, A ; or and azure, C), on a chief or, a lion passant gules. 
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Otes Traisine (Traiesune, C; de Traseme, A).— Or, three bends azure 
(bendy of six or and azure, A, C), within a bordure gules (sic C, but the 
bordure engrailed A, B). 

Rauf de nele.—Gules, two fishes (lucies, C) hauriant addorsed argent (or, 

. A, C, and the latter has the field crusilly of same). 

Walter de Torpignj.— Azure, an escutcheon within an orle of nine escallop 
argent (the escutcheon a. A, and no escallops in om, 

Maheu de [Yrie, C; Try, E; but Walran de Irye, B].—[Or, B, argent, (| 
a bend [azure, B. C]. 

Symon de Moloun.—Azure, six bezants (sic C, but plates, A), and on a chief 
argent (or, A, C) a demi-lion rampant sable (gules, A, C) issuant. 

—([Gules, C] a bend [argent, C]. 

Sire de Fineles(Fienes, A, C).—{Argent, A, C] a liou rampant _ A, C} 

Giles de Maili.—Or, three hammers with claws (mallets, A, C) gules. 

Chastelin D’Aras (The castellan of Arras ?).—Gules, a chief ermine (Borne 

Davy, of Kent, Papworth, p. 558). 

Will’ de le (from Rhodes ?).—Azure, a lion rampant or (only the tincture 
of the field given in C). 

Conestable de Flandres (The Constable of Flanders).—Argent (or, A, C), 
an escutcheon gules. 

Roger de von (i.e. from Rome).—Argent, a fess sable, and in chief a lion 

nt gules. 

Jon de Scorenci.—Argent, a chevron gules. 

Sire de Audenarde (Oudenard).—Barry of six argent and gules a bend 


azure. 

Sire de Basipes (bacepeiz, C). Gules, three pales vair, and on a chief 
argent (or, A ; gules, C), a demi-fleur-de-lis sable issuant. 

Sire de Susat (Susane, A ; Susac, C).—Sable, on a chief argent a demi-fieur- 
de-lis gules issuant. 

Robert de la Bruere.—Chequy of 6x 4 [argent and gules, A; vice versa, C 
on a chief [or, A, C] a demi-lion rampant [azure, A ; sable, C] issuant. 
Sire de Wateribount (Waderibount, A ; Woderizbount, B).—{Or, two lions 

rampant addorsed in fess gules A, B]. 
Sire de Ardene.—Argent, a lion rampant azure [and baston gules, a 
Sire de Corane.—Argent (sic C, but or, A), an escutcheon sable, and label 
of five points gules. 
Jon de Betune.—Azure, on a chief or (sic C, but argent, A) a lion passant 


gules. 

Sire de Renci (Renti, A).—Gules, three broad-axes erect, 2 and 1, argent, 
edges to dexter. 

Sire de Boterecein (Botencein, A).—Argent (or, A), three lozenges sable, 
2 and 1, and a chief paly of six azure and gules (gules and argent, A). 


END OF THE ROLL. 
THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR SHIELDS IN ALL. 
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THE FAMILY OF COURTENAY, EARLS OF DEVON 
BY FRANK ORDE RUSPINI. 


EnGuanp is proud of her nobility, and of the illustrious and historic 
families around whose pedigrees is gathered the lustre of her glory. 
It is indeed true that Great Britain owes her national prosperity 
to the muscular help of the toiling masses, and that her history is the 
progress of national thought and the development of national civili- 
zation, rather than a mere epitome of the biographies of crowned 
heads, or of the rise and fall of governing families ; yet, as will be 
seen in the sequel, such families as the one selected for our notice on 
the present occasion, have given birth to men who have swayed 
political power not for their own private ends, but as exponents of 
great national principles and popular sympathies; and Divine Provi- 
dence has, in the wise disposition of public events, brought about 
great and marvellous reformations and steps of progress by means of 
the individuals on whose shoulders have from time to time rested the 
responsibilities of state. 

This being premised as a worthy reason for the treatment of a sub- 
ject at first sight of limited value, we will turn to the family whose 
well-known and honoured name stands at the head of this article, 
and sketch the past history of the house of Courtenay. 

The Courtenays, like so many others of our aristocracy, originated 
in France. They deduce their descent from a certain Athon, who 
was governor of Castle Reynard in the reigu of King Robert the holy, 
in or about the year of grace 1000. 

Athon was a man of high position, and not improbably a scion of 
the blood royal of France. He married a lady of noble birth, and 
lived at Courtenay, in Gastinois, a town in the Isle of Fratice, stand- 
ing between Sens and Montargis, on a hill by the side of the river 
Clairy. Athon, who fortified Courtenay, and was henceforth known 
by the name of his fortress, left by his wife an only son Josceline, 
though some writers have asserted, but without proof, that he had 
another son who, they say, was the progenitor of the English Cour- 
tenays. Josceline de Courtenay, married twice ; first a daughter of 
the Count of Gastenois, and by her he had an only daughter named 
Hodierne, who married the Count of Joigny. Josceline’s second wife 
was Isubel daughter of Miles de Montleherry, whose sister married 
Baldwin, Count of Edessa. By this lady, Josceline left three sons :-— 
1. Miles; 2. Josceline; and 8. Geoffrey. Miles de Courtenay re- 
mained on his ancestral patrimony, but Josceline and Geoffrey, being 
seized with a desire for adventure, departed for the Holy Land. 

At this time the Holy Land was in the hands of the Cbristians— 
Baldwin was king of Jerusalem, and under him there reigned feudal 
princes—counts and barons, whose bravery and knight errantry form 
brilliant passages in the history of the Crusades, though ‘there were 
exceptions of a dark and terrible character—men who used the power 
they possessed for ends at once revolting and inconsistent with their 
character and profession as knights and as Christians. 

Baldwin de Bruges, Count of Edessa, Josceline de Courtenay’s rela- 
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tive, received him very kindly and bestowed upon him a principality 
on the banks of the Euphrates. Baldwin was not a good manager 
of his territory, aud became impoverished ; Josceline on the other 
hand was sagacious, and under his rule the territory granted to him 
yielded an ample revenue, but, both of these princes had the misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands of the Turks, who kept them in prison for 
five years, and then, at the siege of Charran, liberated them on 
their parole, in order that they might obtaiu for their captors the price 
of their release. On their return to Edessa they found Tancred, 
Prince of Galilee, in possession of the city, and he refused them 
admittance. This act of usurpation on the part of Tancred brought 
about a struggle between the adherents of the injured princes and the 
Galilean forces. The sight of this struggle pained the nobler hearts 
who desired to see all the Christian princes united against the infidel, 
and, after a time, the rivals were reconciled, and Baldwin and Josceline 
returned to the peaceable administration of their uffairs. Not long 
after this Count Baldwin had occasion to send an embassage to Roger 
Prince of Antioch, and the emissaries, in their progress, found it 
convenient to pause at the court of Prince Josceline, who treated 
them with the greatest possible kindness. Josceline’s dependants 
were not so wise as their master in their intercourse with Count 
Baldwin’s servants, and they began in a most unseemly way to draw 
invidious comparisons between the Count and their master. ‘They up- 
braided the messengers with the poverty of Count Baldwin, and with 
his bad management of his territory, and, in a jeering manner, proposed 
that Baldwin should sell his county to Josceline and return to France. 
As might have been foreseen, this conversation was duly reported to 
the Count, and, as matters of this kind are usually exaggerated, it was 
so represented to Baldwin as to lead him to imagine that Josceline 
had countenanced the incivility of his people. The Count of Edessa 
accordingly sent for his vassal, taking care to conceal his design and 
feigning to be ill. Josceline promptly obeyed the summons of his 
superior. The Count reminded him that he owed all that he had to 
his bounty, and pointed out to him his supposed ingratitude. Josce- 
line’s self exculpation was useless. Baldwin was convinced of his 
guilt, and Courtenay left the presence of his superior stripped of all 
his wealth. Cast down by his unexpected misfortune, he resolved to 
return to France, and applied to his sovereign, Baldwin, King of Jeru- 
salem, for permission to leave Palestine. King Baldwin would not 
give him the permission he sought, for he felt that ht could but ill 
dispense with the services of so brave a man. He accordingly be- 
stowed on him the principality of Tiberias. 

Not long after these events King Baldwin died, and after a long 
conference the confederated Christian princes united in placing the 
Count of Edessa on the throne. Jdsceline himself assisted in and 
favoured the exaltation of Baldwin, and the Count, on ascending the 
regal throne, resolved on making compensation to his injured relative 
the Prince of Tiberias. Prince Josceline was accordingly granted the 
county of Edessa, and the friendship between these great men was 
forthwith newly cemented. 
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Balac, a powerful ‘Turkish prince, soon afterwards surprised King 
Baldwin and carried him off captive to a strong fortress. Josceline, 
of Edessa, was also seized by the aid of a similar strategy, and con- 
veyed to the same stronghold. The Armenian subjects of Prince 
Josceline rose in a body to liberate their Count. Strategy here out- 
witted strategy, and the Armenians, on mercantile pretexts, managed 
to obtain possession of the town. King Baldwin was liberated, and, 
making himself master of the castle, sent the Count of Edessa to 
procure military aid. Josceline de Courtenay made good his escape, 
swam the river Euphrates, and reached Edessa in safety; but the 
Turks who were sent by Balac to behead him succeeded in retaking 
the castle, whence they carried King Baldwin to Charran. In the 
meantinae Josceline and other Christian princes raised a sufficient 
force, and having attacked and captured Prince Balac they caused 
him to be beheaded. Charran capitulated, and King Baldwin re- 
gained his liberty. 

The great princes of the East at this time who owned allegiance to 
Baldwin were Foulk, Count of Anjou ; Pontius, Count of Tripoli ; 
Boemund, Prince of Antioch; and Josceline de Courtenay, Count of 
Edessa. A great pagan prince, named Bersequine, crossed the Eu- 
phrates, and with him came Doldequine, King of Damascus, whose 
combined forces these Christian princes united to repel, having (A.D. 
1128) sent Hugh de Paganis, first master of the Kuights Templars, 
on an expedition to the West to solicit military aid. Doldequine, 
King of Damascus, succeeded in keeping the Christians at bay, but 
Bersequine finding that he could not effect anything of importance, 
repassed the Euphrates, and returned to his own country. 

But Josceline’s star was waning. He had occasion to lay siege to a 
castle near Aleppo, and in the ruin of the tower he received a serious 
injury from which he never recovered. The Sultan of Iconium hear- 
ing of his prostration, besieged Croisson, a town of Edessa. Josceline 
called his eldest son to him and told him to place himself at the head 
of his soldiers and meet the Sultan; but the youth was raw and timid, 
and urged the difficulty of the undertaking as an objection to the 
enterprise. The Count was vexed at the lad’s timidity, and causing 
himself to be carried to the head of his army he led them, borne in 
his horse litter, against the Paynim chief. The Sultan no sooner 
heard that Josceline commanded in person, than he raised the siege 
of Croisson and retired with precipitation. When the news of the 
flight of the Sultan was brought to the Christian ranks, Josceline 
commanded a halt, and caused a solemn thanksgiving for the victory 
to be offered to God. He died in the year’ A.D. 1131, and is de- 
scribed by the Archbishop of Tyre as “one of the greatest men of the 
East.” His son succeeded him in the County of Edessa, and, after 
him, his grandson. The history of these counts belongs rather to the 
history of the Crusades, and to follow their fortunes here would be 
tedious to the reader. None of them acquired the lustre of the great 
warrior of whom we have been speaking, and eventually the family 
terminated in heiresses, who intermarried with the various royal 
families of the time. ‘The later kings of Jerusalem were descended 
from them, and so were the marquises of Montserrat. 
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Miles de Courtenay, the elder brother of the first Count of Edessa 
of that family, resided on his lordship of Courtenay, and married 
Ermengarde de Nevers, by whom he had three sons—1l. William ; 
2. Josceline; and 3. Reginald. Of the first two but little is known, 
and of Josceline scarcely more than his name, but Reginald occupies 
an important position in our history, because he was, according to the 
best authorities, the patriarch of the two great families of Courtenay — 
one of whom existed in France for six hundred years, and gave three 
Emperors to the East, and the other of whom has for seven centuries 
occupied a leading position in Devonshire, and, now, enjoys, for the 
third time, the earldom of that county. 

Reginald de Courtenay is known to have spent the first half of his 
life as a subject of his native sovereign, and to have then married a 
sister of Guy de Donjon, by whom he had two daughters. The eldest 
of these became the wife of Prince Peter of France, one of the 
younger sons of Louis the Fat. Such was the pride of the Courtenays 
that Prince Peter only obtained his wife on condition of his hence- 
forth and for ever bearing and transmitting to his descendants the 
name and arms of Courtenay. 

This much is clear with reference to the career of Reginald, and it 
is further known that he excited against himself the anger of his royal 
master by taking the part of his consort, Eleanor of Poictou, who 
after a married life of sixteen years was suspected of infidelity to her 
husband. King Louis procured a divorce from her, but restored to 
her those rich provinces which, by her marriage, had become annexed 
to the crown of France. Prince Henry of England, during a tempo- 
rary cessation of hostilities between the Empress Maud, his mother 
and King Stephen (A.D. 1150), left Scotland, whither he had gone to 
receive the honour of knighthood, and rejoined bis mother in Nor- 
mandy. Maud caused the Prince to be invested with the ducal crown 
of that province, and the year after, on the death of his father, he 
became possessed of Maine and Anjou. Reginald de Courtenay was a 
believer in the chastity of his queen, and bis chivalrous spirit rebelled 
against what was to him an unknightly suspicion on the part of his 
sovereign. Prince Henry of England also refused to credit the charges 
brought against Queen Eleanor, and within six weeks after her divorce 
espoused her, and became possessed of her rich dowry. Henry ac- 
quired much lustre from his match, and, in the estimation of knights 
like Regivald de Courtenay, he rose as high as the French king fell. 
Courtenay immediately joined his fortunes to those of the Count of 
Anjou, and accompanied him in his final expedition against King 
Stephen, when Divine Providence averted the horrors of further 
bloodshed by the unlooked for death of the son and heir of the usurper 
of the English crown. 

History is therefore clear that Reginald de Courtenay was the 
ancestor of the Earls of Devon, and that his adoption of a new country 
was caused by the events which we have just narrated ; but there are 
various traditions as to the immediate paternity of Lord Reginald. 
Cleaveland, whose deep researches entitle him to give an opinion, 
states that he was the father of the lady who was united to Prince 
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Peter of France. Other genealogists have asserted that he was one 
of the sons of Prince Peter, but this view is inconsistent with facts, 
since Prince Peter did not come over to England for twenty years 
after the immigration of Lord Reginald. Some authors have promul- 
gated the theory of the descent of the English Courtenays from a 
second sun of Athon, and in support of it have brought forward the 
evidence of the roll of Battle Abbey, which certainly contains the 
name of Courtenay ; but, unfortunately, historians are too well aware 
that the roll of Battle Abbey is almost valueless as historical evidence, 
for the various existing copies of the roll do not correspond, and it is 
known that names were added to it from time to time to flatter the 
vanity of rising and powerful families. 

By his French wife he had two daughters, the eldest of whom, as 
we have already seen, married Prince Peter of France. This prince, 
sometimes called Florus, was son to Louis the Fat, by Bertrade de 
Montfort, but there is some historical doubt as to the position held 
by that lady. Authorities are divided as to the legitimacy of Florus, 
and though they contended for it for many centuries, the French 
Courtenays who descended from him were denied the precedence and 
privileges of Princes of the Blood Royal of France. In the reign of 
Henry I1., both Florus and his brother Robert, surnamed de Dreux, 
were in England, for we find them acting as commissioners for the 
execution of a treaty in 1183. 

Prince Peter (or Florus) by his wife Elizabeth (or Isabella) de 
Courtenay, for both names are applied to the lady by different authors, 
had six sons. 1. Peter; 2. Robert; 3. Hugh; 4. Philip; 5. Wil- 
liam ; and 6. John. The eldest son, Peter, succeeded as Lord of 
Courtenay, and, marrying the sister of Baldwin and Henry, Earls of 
Flanders and Emperors of Constantinople, succeeded in her right to 
the imperial dignity in 1216. He was crowned at Rome by the Pope 
in the following year, but, on his way to his capital, he was captured 
by Theodore, despot of Epirus, and thrown into prison, where he died 
in the year 1219. Three of his sons in turn held a brief sway over 
the Eastern Empire, but Baldwin, the youngest, who was crowned in 
1289, was dethroned in 1261, and died eleven years later, leaving a 
son Philip, known as the Titular Emp-ror of Constantinople. Philip 
left an only daughter Catherine, and at his decease the imperial 
branch of the roye al Courtenays became extinct. 

Robert de Courtenay, the second son of Prince Florus, and Grand 
Butler of France, went to Palestine in 1239, and died there the 
same year. He had five sons, from the youngest of whom descended 
the Courtenays of La Ferte-Loupiere, and Cherillon, of whom John, 
Lord of Cherillon, who died in 1630, was the first Courtenay who 
quartered the royal arms of France. Charles Roger, Prince of Cour- 
tenay, born 1671, committed suicide in 1730, and thus terminated 
the male line of his faraily. 

William de Courtenay, the fifth son of Prince 1" lorus, was the pro- 
genitor of the Lords of Tanley, and John de Courtenay, the sixth 
son, was the ancestor of the Lords of Yerre. 

Of these peers of France much might be written, but little inte- 
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rest could be found in such a history. They lived and died in the 
enjoyment of their seigneuries, but left no mark upon the annals of 
their country. On the other hand, the history of the English Cour- 
tenays is the history of England in miniature, and it is to them that 
we turn for the more interesting portion of our subject. 

Reginald de Courtenay must, therefore, be looked upon as the 
ancestor of the modern families of that name, and there can be but 
little doubt that he married twice, once in France and once in Eng- 
land. Of his French wife we have already spoken. His English 
spouse was Hawyse, daughter and heir of Robert de Abrincis, Baron 
of Oakhampton, and hereditary Viscount or Sheriff of Devonshire, and 
Governor of the Castle of Exeter. 

Reginald acquired by his marriage with Hawyse de Abrincis the 
office of hereditary Sheriff of Devonshire, the barony of Oakhampton, 
the custody of Exeter castle, and many manors and benefices, among 
which was the Abbey of Ford, held of the barony by certain service. 

The barony of Oakhampton and the other honours had been origi- 
nally conferred on Richard, the son of Baldwin de Brioniis. Baldwin’s 
wife was Albreda, niece to the Norman duke, and the noble Norman 
having followed the fortunes of his suzerain, aud being allied to him 
by marriage, shared largely in the ultimate division of the spoil. 
On the death of Richard de Brioniis without issue, the honours he 
enjoyed devolved on his sister Adelicia, the name of whose husband is 
unknown. Adelicia left a daughter named Alice, who married Ran- 
dolph Avenel, to whom the barony, shrievalty, and castle descended. 
Randolph Avenel, by his wife Alice, left a daughter and heir, Matilda, 
who married twice, first, Robert de Abrincis, by whom she had three 
daughters, two of whom took the vow of celibacy, and the third 
married Reginald de Courtenay; she married secondly, Robert, a bas- 
tard son of Henry I., by whom she left a daughter, Matilda, who 
married Wiliiam de Courtenay, supposed to have been the brother of 
Reginald. There is, however, considerable difficulty in arriving at the 
true history of the family at this juncture, since William de Cour- 
tenay, the eldest son of Miles de Courtenay, is said to have died 
without issue, whilst the William (reputed brother of Reginald), who 
married Matilda, left three sons. Some authorities deduce the re- 
maining Courtenays from William and not from Reginald, but, 
apparently, without reason. Whoever he was, William de Courtenay 
was certainly the husband of the younger daughter. Although he 
left three sons, the line died out very soon, and his estates eventually 
fell to the lot of his cousin, Robert de Courtenay, Baron of Oakhamp- 
ton, the son and successor of Reginald. 


(To be continued. 
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LIST OF BRIEFS COLLECTED AT DRAYTON BEAUCHAMP, 
CO. BUCKINGHAM. 


Tue following list of briefs, collected in the parish of Drayton Beau- 
champ, in the county of Buckingham, in the last century, is one of 
the fullest I have ever met with. I am indebted to the Rev. John 
Murray Holland, rector of Stanton Saint John, Oxfordshire, for the 
pleasure of publishing it in the ‘‘ Retiquary.” He has transcribed 
it from the Chaloner MS., in the possession of Miss Sheldon, of the 


Manor House. Stanton St. John. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


1714. 

Oct, 27. Wm. Bowyer, loss by fire . 

Nov. 7. Warwick and Preston Bagget, loss by fire 
e New Shoreham Church, damage 

July y® Ist. 

1715. 


May Ist. St. Mary’s Church,damage_ . 
Mayy?* 15th. Kentford in Suffolk, losse by fire ... 
May 22nd. Dryneton and Slimbridge, losse by fire 
June 5th. St. Giles’ Church in New Castle under 
Line, damage 
June 12th. St. Peter’s Church in n Chester, damages 
July y® lst. For the Cowkeepers’ breife ... 
October 12th, New Church att Sunderland ... 
December 4. Liverpool, losse by fire ; 
December 7th. Walkerith and Wrexham, ditto 
January Ist. Blymill Church, damage .. 
cemenry 8th. Mitcham and Lythw ood, loss by fire. 
1716 
May 17th. Upton and Temsford, ditto 
May 27th. John Avon, ditto 
June 10th. Thames Street, ditto 
June 24th. Spalding, ditto ta 
November y® Ist. For y¢ Reformd Episcopal 
Churches. a 
Nov. 18. Chelmarsh and Ryton, ‘charge 
December 2nd. Ridgmont, losse by fire ... 
December 16. Houndsditch, ditto 
a y* 6th. Ottery St. aed in comt. Devon, 
losse by five 
fas 12th. Helthwaite Hill in ‘ye West ‘Rideing of 
y® County of York and Whittington 
in the County of Stafford, ditto ; 
June 16th. Oldbury Church in Com*. ‘Gloucester, 
charge ... 
June 23, Brenden Church and Steeple, losse by fire 
July 7. Great Bedwin in Com". Wilts, ditto 
July 14th. Harstogt in Comt". Derby, ditto 
Dec, 15. Arnold Church and Steeple, charge a4 
Dec. y® 22d. Wensley Church and Steeple, ditto . 
» 29th. Ellingham and Wisbech, losse by fire . 
1717-18. 
January y® 19. fframpton in Comt®. Dorsett, ditto . 
o 26th. Pultley and Jay, ditto ‘ - 
Oct. 11, 1714. 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Ss. Collected. 
£s. 4. 
5146 and ya. .00 
1162 os ..00 
2203 


4966 
1057 
1378 


3115 
1590 


8005 
1425 
1485 
1442 


1940 
1070 
7639 


". 20560 


2126 
1578 
5383 


4466 


1287 


1611 


1560 
1291 


Received of y® Ministers and Churchwardens of Drayton wena in y¢ County 


of Bucks : 


For Dorchester ... .. ... ... Brief y® sum of 


Bottisham 
Blendford 
Burslem 
Leighton 


rw | conoe 
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Oct: 16. 1709. 
Received of the Minister and Churchwardens of Drayton Beauchamp :— 
1. 
for Wm. Adams ae l,l eee 
Chilton ian a ee a 
Woodham Ferres | 0 
Warmingham. ° ts past Tae. | eee 
Barton a ee ae os oe we 
Southwell age dex Sse he 
0 4 
n 


Collected. 


A. Hodskin. 
The above are copies of printed forms filled gd in pen and ink 


1718. 
June y* Ist. Peureth Church inComt"Cumberland, £ s. ‘a. 
charge ... 1380 and upwards.. 
y° 9th. St. Mary Newington Comt® Surry, do. 1926 - . 
22nd. Ashborne & Mappleton Churches, do. 3016 
July 6. Grindon Church in Comt" Stafford, do. 1350 
13th. — and Chipping Wickham, losse 
by 1020 


SS3s 


= 
00 
00 
00 
March 18th. Cherrington in Comt® Warwicke, do. 1476 oo 
Nov. 9. Willcott and Guesden in Com: Salop, do. 1717 --.00 
16th. Dolgelly Church in Com. Merioneth, 
charge . asa 1449 00 
Dec. 8. Aisley Church in Com: Stafford... 1351 00 
Little St. Andrew’s Barnwell in Cam- 
bridge, losse by fire ... . ... 8842 00 
Deeping St. James’ Church, charge --- 1102 00 
Sheriffs Hales Church in Comt® Stafford, 
ditto i 1339 0 
June 7th. Headington in Comt™ Oxon, losse by fire 1983 ...00 
14th. Old Weston in Com: Huntingdon, ditto 1969 ...00 
28th. Old Radnor and Habberley, ditto .. 1289 ...00 
July 12th. Cheltenham and Letchlade in Com: 
Gloucester, Thornton Hough, Bickley 
and Barnston in Com. Chester, ditto... 1307 
July 19th. Bigleswade Church and Steeple, charge 1437 
Nov. 1. St. John Baptist Church, Citty of Chester 
ditto 8269 
8. Hartlepool Church in Com: Durham, “ditto 1732 
29th. Bedford Rowe, losse by fire ... .. 4178 
Dec 13. Hinstock Church in Com: Salop, charge .. 1295 
20. Thrapston in Com: Northampton, losse by 
tire 
27. Ingmanthorpe and Norton under Cannock 
1720. in Com: Ebor and Stafford, ditto 
May 29. Oxtead Church in Comt® Surrey, losse by 
lightning... 
June 5. Kingswood Church in Com. Wilts, charge 
19th. Great Grimsby Church, damage... 
July 3. Paris Street in Exeter, losse by fire.. 
10. Sufferers by Thunder and Haile in Com. 
Stafford, damage 
November 13. St. Olave’s Church near - York, charge 
20. Burten Church in Com: Chester, do. 
Dec. 4. Meonstock in Comt" Southampton, losse 
by fire .. 
11. Swavesey in Com. ‘Cantabr., x en 
25. Shrawardine Churchand Parsonage House, 
charge ... 
1721. (John. Smith, “Emurchearden), 
May 28. een and vane in Com. Oxon, by 
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1847 
June ll. Fitts vObtireh in Com. Salop, charge --- 1509 
25. Tewkesbury Church in Com. Gloucester, 

ditto 3929 
July 16. Kemberton and Differth in Com. a. Salop & & 
Radnor, loss by fire... 


” 


8 8 
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Loss. Collected. 
July 30. Louth and Newport in Com. Lincolnand <£ s, d. : 
Salop, ditto ... — 6 ee ee er .00 05 
August 8th. Kingston upon Hull, ditto . “a 5840 ..00 04 08 
Daniel Bate Churchwarden. 
Nov. 5. Welsh Poole in Com. Montgomery, losse 
by fire = 04 
19. Jenkin Vingoe, sufferer by fire, ‘St. ‘Ives, 
Cornwell sal 06 
Dect. 10. Uske Church in Com. “Monmouth, charge a 07 
, 3d. Amberley in Com. Sussex, losse by fire.. 06 
24. Demerham South in Com. Wilts, ditto.. 03 
1722. D. Bate Church Warden. 
June 8. Bakewell Church and Steeple in Com. 
Derby, charge ... 1815 
June 10. Upper Darwen Chappel i in Com. Lancaster 1032 
Inundation in Com. Palat. Lancaster, 
damage 10227 
July 8. Gratwood, Bilston and Newent in Com: 
Staffo and Gloucester, losse by fire... 1184 
22. Addington, Landwicke and Alderton in 
Com. Surrey and Gloucester, ditto... 1147 
D: Bates Churchwarden. 
May 13. Saint John Wapping in Com. Middlesex, 
losse by fire : 
Nov. 4. Allhallows London Wall London, ditto ... 1000 
27. Caldecott in Com. Hertford, ditto... ... 1062 
Dect. 9. Abbotts Bromely Com. Stafford, ditto ... 2437 
1 St. Mary’s Church in Nottingham, charge 4600 
26. Brithelmstone in Com. Essex, damage ... 8000 
1723. 
May 26. Bangor Church in Com. Flint, Charge ... 2427 
June 2. Ruddington Church in Com. Nottingham, 
ditto — 2624 
. Heartsease in Com. Radnor, losse by fire 1166 
Hexham Church in Com. Northumber- 
land, charge ... 4300 
. St. Alban’s Church in Com. ‘Hertford, do. 6775 
August 1. Shennington in Com: Gloucester, losse 


3 


88 88 § ss8888 


_) eer ee eee 
Oct. 20. Ilkeston Church Com. Derby, charge ... 1350 
October. Eperston Church in Com. pines taated 
charge . oo | Sead 
Nov. 10. Newport Church in Com. Salop, ‘ditto... 2000 
17. Lyons alias Holt Church in Com. eee 
ditto... 1939 
30. Whetherby in Com. Ebor., losse by fire... 7533 
Dec. 5th, Holt ig Church in Com. Norfulk, 
12/9 


char, 
22. falmouth i in Com. ‘Cornwall, losse by fire 2416 
4, John Smith Church Warden. 
Alrawaies, Martham, and Southbergh in 
Com. Stafford and Norfolk, losse by 
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fire ae ea ee, 
Michael Church and Grimston in Com. 
Radnor and Leicester, ditto... 1047 
Cherry Hinton in Com. Cambridge, ditto... 1045 16 
Staverton in Com. Northampton, ditto ... 2009 
Inundation at Hallifax in Com. Ebor.,losse 3395 
Frodsham Church in Com. Chester, charge 1108 
Knighton, Lantwerdine in Com. Hereford 
Radnor, losse by fire ... ... 1093 
Neath Church in Com. Glamorgan, charge 2383 
Cricklade in Wilts, losse by fire... 1624 
Camps Hal! and Downton Combe Cam- 
bridge and Wilts, ditto... cio ae 
Wirksworth Church in Com. Derby... ... 1900 
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East Moreton in Cumm. Dorsett, ditto ... 1349 
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- 
£ d. 
May 30. Great Bowley Church inCom.Salop,charge 1130 pads upwards... 
June 6. Lan Church in Com. Lincoln, ditto .. 1432 a pe 
13. iton and Kirke-Deighton in Com. 
Devon and Yorke, losse by fire... ... 1203 
July 11. For Market Lavington ... «.. «. +. 
Oct. 17. — Church in Com. Stufford, ain 
24. Brampton Chureb j in Com. Westmoreland, 


1355 
Nov’. 7. Ormskirke Chureh in Com “Lancaster, do. 1856 
2ist. Waresley Church in Com. Huntingdon, 
ditto ‘is 2003 
Ist. Great Torrington in Com. “Devon, ‘losse 
y fire 


1726. 4988 
September 27th. Y Received of the Minister and Churchwardens of Drayton Socnthetl 
for y* following Briefs, viz.— 

St. Nicholas Church 
Allbrighton Church , a 
Allderford and Great Horwood ... 

27 Sep*et. Folkestone ffishery ms 

1726. Archdeacon Parochial Visitation .. 


Oct. 9. Backford Church Com: Palat. Chester, 
charge . 1532 and upwards... 
Westhoughton Chapel in Com. Pal. Lan- 
caster, ditto ... 1455 - a 10 
— in Com, Southampton, losse by _ 
Bevdbactar ti in Com. ‘Dorset, ‘ditto |... ... 5848 
Tibselfe Church Com. Derby, charge ... 1098 


Littleport and Baddily in Com. Cambridge 
and Chester losse by fire ... 1100 

St. Peter’s Church in y® Bayley in Civitat 
Oxon, charve 1800 
Cranbrooke Church in Com. Kent, ditto... 2276 
Sibson Church in Com. Leicester, "ditto... 1753 

Shipston upon Stower Com. Worcester, 
losse by fire . 4812 
Great Wilbraham in Com. Cambridge, do. 1426 
Stamford in Com. Lincoln, ditto... 1057 

Burton Joyce 7 in Com. Notting- 
ham, charg’ 1021 
Alcester Chureh | in Com. Warwick, ditto... 4642 
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Hinton in the Hedges in Com. eeganatandl 

ton, losse by fire .. 1122 
White Gate Church in Com. Chester, 

charge . ... 1214 
Trinity Chureb i in Civ. ‘Chester, ‘ditto... 2658 
Yarme Church in Com: Yorke, ditto ... 1772 
Gravesend in Com. Kent, losse by fire... 21232 
Branston Church in Com. Rutland, charge 1157 
St. Hyld’s Chapel in Vom. Durham, ditto 1595 
St. Swithin’s Church in Com. Worcester,do. 2519 
St. John’s Wapping in Com. Middlesex, 

losse by fire .. 6366 
St. Andrew’s Harbour in Scotland, charge 8734 








Stilton in Com. Huntingdon, losse by fire 6353 
. Fulbourne in Com: Cambridge, ditto ... 1028 
June 15. Tamworth Church in Com. Warwick and 
Stafford, charge .. 3249 
22. —— and Botesdalei in Com Suffolk, 
losse by fire ... 2210 
July 6. Hapton Church in Com. ‘Warwicke, charge 1187 
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St. Joho a Church in Com. Glouces- 
ter, ane ve 

Worthenbury Church in Flint, ditto. 

Hornsey and Wheeloyke in Com. Middle- 
sex and Chester, fire ... 

Melbourne in Com. Cantab., loss by fire .. 

Pershore Church Com. Wigorn, charge ... 

For the Protestants at Copenhagen 


Loss. 
Z£a 4. 


2310 and upwards... 
1369 ood 


1205 
6869 
4000 


John Smith Churchwarden. 


St. Michael's Church in Com. Southamp- 
ton, charge ~ 
Colebrook Chapel i in Com. Bucks, ditto .. 
Wroot in Com. Lincoln, losse by Jnunda- 
tion 
Bilston Chappell i in Com. Stafford, charge 
Hinkley in Com. Leicester, losse by fire.. 
Bearly in Com. Warwick, ditto oss ee 
Ouston Church in Com: Ebor., charge 
Kidderminster in Com. Worcester, ie ... 
Yarburrough in Com. Lincoln, losse by fire 
Denbeigh Chappel in Com. Denbeigh, 


 _ eae ee 
Landulas Church in Com. Denbeigh 


Broughton Sulney Church in Com. Not- 
tingham, charge ... 

Wyersdale Chapel in Com. Lancaster, do. 

= en le frith Church in Com. ee 


Misley Church in Com. ‘Essex, ditto... 
Evesham Church in Com, Worcester, ditto 
Wotton under Edge in Com. Gloucester, 

losse by fire 
All Saints’ Chureb: j in Com. ‘Sussex, charge 
Bozeat in Com. Northampton, losse by fire 

Galcott in Com. Gloucester,-ditto ... 
Sturminster Newton Castle, Com. Dorsett, 

ditto ves ee 


Newhold upon Avon in Com. peaapenpesns 
ditto “a 

Draycott Church i in Com. Stafford .. .. 

Bishop’s Norton Church in Com. Lineoln, 
charge 

Manton in Com. Rutland, losse by fire ... 

Abby Lanercost Church in Com. Cumber- 
land, charge .. 

Stowerbridge Church in Com. Worcester, 
ditto 


4766 
1325 


2686 
1200 
2244 
1207 
1461 
1112 
1016 


1186 
1100 


1110 
1245 


1425 
2600 
4930 


1,085 
1.299 
2697 
1009 


. 6,787 


1417 
1147 


1006 
1,269 


1100 


Ramsey in Com. Huntingdon, losse by fire in 778 


Dudley Church Com. Worcester, charge... 
Aberbrothock Harbour in Scotland ... 
North Stoneham Com. Southampton, fire.. 
Wood Plumpton Com. Lancaster, ditto .. 
Chesterfield Com. York, loss by fire 

Well Church Com. Lincoln, charge ... ... 
Barton upon Humber Com. Lincoln, fire... 
Blandford F Forum, loss by fire ... . 


Conington Church in Com. cee. a 
Waddington in Com. Wilts, losse by fire 
Scromby Church in Com. Lincoln, charge 
Whitefeild in Com. Somerset, fire 
Mitcheldean Church in Com. Gloucester, 


= ae “a ae 
Monmouth Church in Com. Monmo*, do. 
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Loss. 
Guilden Morden in Com. Cambridge, losse £ s. d. 
by fire .. 1046 and upwards... 
Chriselton Churchin Com. Chester, charge 1140 ...00 
Redmarley and Edengale Churches in Com. 
Worcester and Stafford ... Totall 1326 


3 


Rufford Chapell in Com. Lancaster, charge 1,165 
Erchfont in Com. Wilts, losse by fire ... 3002 
Monford Church in Com. Salop, charge ... 1400 
— Chapel in Com. Lancaster, , 
,110 


Ealein ‘Church in ‘Com. Middlesex, “ditto 3. 000 
—— sin Church in Com. Lancaster, 
see eee small 
many 
Mane 
1820, 
Hill, | 
His ce 
becam 
quent 
being 
and | 
essays 
The 
ages, 
paper 
mente 
writte 
verses 
cloth 
identit 
tine ai 
posed | 


Onniley iz in Com. Stafford, fire .. 
Barnwell in Com. Cambridge, ditto ... 
Epworth in Com. Lincoln, ditto... .. 
Alisaints’ Church in Com. Worcester, 
charge . 1,944 
March 16, Cottenkam fire in Com. Cambridge, ‘losse 11, 215 
Machynleth Church in Com. Montgomery 1,833 
1735. 
April 6. Poulton in Com. Lancaster, losse by fire... 1,022 
June 1. Preese in Com. Lancaster, ditto .. - «. 1,879 
South Thorsby Church in Com. ‘Lincoln, 
charge .. 
Bram — in Com. ‘Huntingdon, losse by 
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Senten | Church in Com. Stafford, charge... ? 
Lanarmon Church in Com. Denbigh, ditto 1.862 
East Stoke Church, in Com, Notingam, do. 
Milton, in Com. Cambridge, loss by fire ... 
Tetsworth in Com. Oxon, ditto... ... 

Empsay in Com. Ebor., ditto 


.--00 
.-.00 
--00 
--.00 
- 01 
00 
--00 
--.00 
.-00 
.--00 
-- 00 
.--00 
--00 
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Barnwell fire in Cambridge the Collection as followeth :— 


s. d, 

10 00 | Henery Weston ... 
05 Joseph Coventry ... 
| Daniel Brown 
Richard Smith _... 
Elizabeth Smith ... 
Edward Bull... 
George Puttenham 
Thomas Wright ... 
W™, Duncomb 


Mrs. Letitia Gumley ... 
Mrs. Susan Gumley 
Joseph Martin 

Tho: Lamb ... 

Tho: Haslow 

Hester Inwood 

Daniel Smith 

Daniel Bates.._... 
Robert Seabrook... 


Peter Thornton ... 
Joseph Smith 

Natt Duncomb 
Joseph Rogers ‘ 
Elizabeth Brandon 
Benjamin Brown... 
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Abraham Attway 
Richard Wells 
W™, Chaloner 
Mary Sedgwick 
William Evans 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE TRADITIONS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY A MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN BY THOMAS BARRITT, 
OF MANCHESTER. 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, M.R.S.L., F.8.8. 
Miembro Corresponsal de la Sociedad de Ciencias fisicas y natwrales de Cardcas. 


Mr. Jonn Apam Eastwoop, of Manchester, has in his possession a 
small manuscript volume, which is one of the most interesting of the 
many relics left to us of the painful labours of Thomas Barritt, the 
Manchester antiquary. He was born in 1743, and died October 29th, 
1820, at the age of 77. He was by trade a saddle-maker, in Shude 
Hill, but devoted a great part of his time to the study of archeology. 
His collection of antiquities was dispersed, but the bulk of his MSS. 
became the property of the Chetham Library, and have been fre- 
quently drawn upon by subsequent writers. Barritt was very far from 
being a poet, but he was almost as fond of rhyming as Dr. Byrom, 
and like him, sometimes selected strange subjects for his poetical 
essays. 

The MS. is an elaborate imitation of the illuminated works of earlier 
ages, It consists of eighteen leaves of parchment, mostly backed with 
paper or cloth. Each leaf treats of a separate subject, and is orna- 
mented by a drawing, sometimes executed in colours. The text is 
written in characters formed like the printed black-letter. The re- 
verses have in some cases inscriptions, which can be read through the 
cloth on, being held up to a strong light. That on the first leaf 
identifies the writer, and reads, “ Composed for my two boys, Valen- 
tine and Arthur, Thomas Barritt, 1807.” That which he had “ com 
posed ” were two short ‘“ poems.” 


The Goose, the Calf, the little Bee, 
Are great on Earth I prove to thee, 
And rule the great affairs of Man, 
Explain this riddle if thou can. 


Through old worn books I long have por’d, 
And what old people say, 

I faithfully relate again, 
Although a friar grey. 


, With the substitution of the word “saddle-maker” for friar, this 
would not inaptly describe the author himself, and the alteration 
would not damage the quality or quantity of the verse. The vene- 
rable riddle refers to the fact that quills, parchment, and wax, held 
the world together during many stormy ages. 

The second leaf narrates the Legend of the Cross, a story dear to 
the medizeval heart. It asserts that the Rood-tree on Calvary grew 
from a seed of the Tree of Life, which Seth obtained and placed in 
the mouth of Adam ere he died. Mr. Baring-Gould has given full 
particulars of this wild fancy in his Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
(2nd series iii.) 

The third leaf deals with a momentous question that has puzzled 
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many Pickwickian minds. What becomes of the dead donkeys is one 
of the mysteries that none can solve. 


What was the creature call’d 
Which bore the richest load, 
That ever travelled earth, 
Or went a heavenly road? 
It was an humble ass, 
Its load more rich than gold ; 
It bore the virgin and her son 
To Egypt we are told. 
What did become of it? 
Who can its history tell ? 
It disappear'd as all things must, 
So far is known full well. 
Adam’s mother did it eat, 
You'll think the story strange ; 
But Adam proved his mother’s meat, 
How awful was the change. 
Adam’s mother who was she; 
The secret now reveal ; 
It’s wonderful we needs must own, 
A most surprising tale. 


With the fourth leaf we enter upon the local matter. Its subject 
is the story of Sir Lancelot du Lake. He was sent by King Arthur 
to Manchester, there to do battle “against a giant—Tarquin was his 
name.” Having duly overthrown the pagan, 

Dauntless he entered, ranged the castle o’er, 

Of captives he released three score and four. 
This tradition is referred to by Hollingworth, writing in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. ‘The Rev. Mr. Whitaker,” says Burritt, 
“ has some probable and entertaining remarks in his history of Man- 
chester upon this old tale.” That they are entertaining is quite true, 
but that they are probable is very improbable. 

The fifth leaf is a tradition to account for the name of the Roodee 
at Chester. It appears that the rood at Harden church, in Flintshire, 
fell from the loft 

Upon an aged dame and did her kyl, — 
And buman blood the crucifix did spill. 
The veneration for it was quite dispelled, and as little cared for as 
a discarded African fetich, it was knocked about until at last it got 
into the Dee and floated down to a meadow near the river. 
From this same accident a field ys named 
Rood Dee, a place for games and pastime famed. | 

The sixth leaf recalls the statement made in Higden’s Polychro- 
nicon, that the Welsh princes were able to make nightingales sing 
when no one else could accomplish the feat ! 

We have next an epitaph upon Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, which 
is raid to have been formerly in the Cathedral of Chester. 

Although my Corps it lies in Grave, 
And that my flesh consumed be ; 

My Picture here now that you have 
An Earle sometyme of thys Cittye, 

Hugh Lupe by Name, 

Sonn to the Duke of Brittayne ; 


Of Chivalrye then being Flower, 
And Sister’s Son to William Conquerour ; 
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To the Honour of God I did edifie 

The Foundation of this Monastery, 

The ninth Year of this my Foundation, 

God changed my Life to his heavenly mansion. 
And the Year of our Lord then being so, 

A thousand one hundred and two, 

I changed this life verily 

The xvii. Daye of July. 

Then comes a dragon story. There was “a dreadful beast called a 
griffin,” which eat up all the cattle that came in its way, to the terror 
of all the milkmaids round about Lymm. But there is an end to all 
things, even griffins— 

** A youth from Farnworth stout of strength, 
O’ercame this cruel beast at length ; 
He slew the monster in bis hould, 
Since then men cali him Bold of Bold.” 


And’as that family bear a griffin as their crest, it would be out-doing 
St. Thomas to doubt any part of the story ! 

The ninth leaf is occupied with the Black Knight of Ashton. Tra- 
dition asserts that the annual ceremony of the riding of the black-lad 
at Ashton-under-Lyne arises from the remembrance of a former lord— 
Sir Ralph Asshetoun—who was at last shot by one of the tenants on 
whom he practised various forms of tyrannical cruelty. 

The next is the legend of the Eagle and Child, so long associated 
with the crest of the Stanley family. ‘This tradition has been referred 
to by Roby, Harland, and Wilkinson, &c. The last named assert it 
to be as old as the time of Alfred. The tradition refers to the real or 
supposed deposition by an eagle of a child, who afterwards becomes 
the heir of the Stanleys. Dr. Ormerod has shown that the addition 
to the Stanley arms of this crest was rade by the Knowsley branch, 
in consequence of their succession, by marriage, to the estates of the 
Lathoms, whose cognizance it had previously been. 

Then we have a version of the Bewsey tradition, which has been 
dealt with by other local rhymers, as a reference to Harland’s Lan- 
cashire Ballads will show. 

This is followed by a tradition that Henry VI. fled after the battle 
of Towton to Lancashire, but his hiding-place, near Whalley, was 
betrayed ‘* by two of Talbot’s name,” 

But Henry's curse they say upon them fell, 
A heavy judgment ’twas as some did tell ; 


That every other son a fool should be, 
Of the base treacherous 'l'albot’s family. 


Henry is generally said to have gone to Scotland after the defeat at 
Towton, but in 1464 he was a fugitive in Lancashire and Westmore- 
land, and was taken prisoner at Waddington Hall, Yorkshire, in 1465, 
through the treachery of a monk of Addington. The tradition is re- 
ferred to in Whitaker’s ‘History of Whalley. 

The legend of Mab’s Cross is that Sir William Bradshaw, ‘of Haigh, 
having gone on a pilgrimage, was so long away that his wife, by free 
will or force was on the point of being married to another, when he 
returned disguised as a palmer, and made himself kuown by a ring 
dropped into a cun of wine the lady was drinking. There are parallel 
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stories in English, French, Italian, German, Swedish, and Sanskrit. 
It is a story very widely spread ; “not alone English children has the 
story delighted. The Scottish lassie sings the love of young Hynde. 
horn, and the German peasant tells the story of Henry of Brunswick, 
as Wolfrom von Eschenbach sang it of Wolfdietrich, and as the Saxon 
jester told it of the great Hereward. The Norse nurse held her 
children spell-bound whilst she narrated the adventures of Halvor in 
Soria Monia Castle. And far away from Europe, beneath the burning 
sun of India, Somadeva recounted the ancient story of Vidaishaka té 
his mistress, the beautiful Empress of Cashmir.” 

Then comes a metrical account of the feud between Sir William 
Atherton and Sir William Dutton, showing how they stole cattle and 
horses from each other. “The original deed of arbitration,” says 
Barritt, “‘is in the possession of Charles Chadwick, of Healey Hall, 
near Rochdale,” &c. 

The next is a synopsis of the prophecies of Merlin ; we have then a 
leaf headed Prudence and Mercy ; and another coutaining the farewell 
to his profession of an old man-at-arms. 

The last leaf contains the Traffurd and Byron feud, which has been 
printed in Harland’s Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. 

If Barrit’s zeal in collecting prevented him from being critical, it is 
only fair to say that he was not unconscious of the high purposes 
which even family traditions may serve. He felt that the inheritance 
of the memory of great deeds should be a potent influence for good. 
It was in this spirit that Barritt transcribed some lines from Chaucer: 

Thys first stock was full of righteousness, 
True of his word, sobre, piteous and free, 
Cleane of his ghoste and loved business, 
Againste the vice of slouthe in honestie. 
And but his heire love vertue as did he, 


He is not gentle though he rich seme, 
All weare he mytre, crowne, or diademe. 





THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. R. PALMER. 


Txe second General Chapter of the Mendicant Order begun in the 
year 1215, at Toulouse, by Dominic Gusman, a Spaniard of Old 
Castile, was held in May, 1221, at Bologna. In this assembly thirteen 
Brethren or Friars were commissioned by the founder to establish in 
England, the eighth province of the Order. The company of religious 
preachers, passing through Canterbury, reached London on the Feast 
of St. Lawrence (August 10th), then went on, and on the Assumption 
(August 15th) entered Oxford, where they built a little oratory, and 
began their charge of teaching in the University, and preaching 
throughout the country. Within fifty years this Order numbered 
forty convents in England and Wales, afterwards much increased, and 
had hence spread throughout Ireland and Scotland. 

At first these new Friars were called Canons of the Order of Friar- 
Preachers, because their founder had been a Canon-regular of St. 
Augustin, in the Cathedral of Osma; but the simple title of Friar- 
Preachers became their legal and recognized designation. From the 
black cappa, or cloak, and capuce, which they wore in public over the 
white woollen tunic, they were also popularly called Black Friars, 
although the same name was sometimes given to the black-robed Friars 
of St. Augustin. In the 15th and 16th centuries they were generally 
styled Dominicans, as disciples of St. Dominic. 

It is probable that when the Friars went from London to Oxford in 
August, 1221, F. Gilbert de Fresnoy, who was their head or Provin- 
cial Prior, left a few of his brethren to found a house in the metropolis 
of England. To this opinion we incline, because F. Nicholas Trivet, 
in noting the time of their coming, seems as if he had in view to 
record the dates of the settlements of the two houses, whilst he has 
not been so exact in respect to Canterbury, where a convent was not 
founded till fifteen years later. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
within a very short time, the Friars established themselves in the 
north-west suburb of London. At first they must have lodged in a 
rented or borrowed house ; for such has generally been the case when 
new religious communities have not had immediately by gift or pur- 
chase some old church or building. 

Amongst the magnates whom these Friars of London soon attached 
to themselves as friends and patrons, was Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent, Grand Justiciary of England and the most powerful noble at 
the royal court, especially during the minority of Henry III. From 

ohn Bokointe, a citizen of London, the Earl purchased a plot of land 

with the buildings on it in the parish of St. Andrew juzta Holeborn, 

and gave it to the Friars. Here they immediately formed a convent. 

Vhilst they were in this house they gave a fitting welcome to their 

ethren of a kindred institute, the Friar-Minors of St. Francis of 

ssisi, who in September, 1224, followed them into England ; the 
© 
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four Minors who came to London were entertained by the Friar- 
Preachers for fifteen days, till they obtained a habitation for them- 
selves in Cornhill.* The two Orders long maintained a close friend- 
ship, and the Chronicles of the Franciscans record with pleasure how 
F. Jordan of Saxony, second Master-General of the Order of Friar- 
Preachers, visited them during his sojourn in England. » 

In 1224, John Bokointe confirmed to God and the Canons of the 
Order of Preachers, in perpetual almoigne (saving the services due to 
the lords of the fief) the land and buildings which the Earl of Kent 
had given them.* The Friars had adapted the building for a dwell- 
ing ; and though probably at first (like the Minors) they had not even 
an altar of their own, but celebrated mass in the churches around, in 
the course of a few years they fitted up a church, with a burial- 
ground, which they dedicated to God under the invocation of St. John 
the Evangelist. But this establishment soon became too small for 
the community which probably endured all the inconveniences of the 
rough adaptation of common buildings to monastic usages. So rapid 
was the increase of the Order that a moderate calculation, based on 
existing data, shows that within twenty years more than six hundred 
devotees had embraced the Rule of St. Dominic throughout England; 
in 1248, the Convent of Holborn numbered eighty religious. The 
Friars here, therefore, soon set about to enlarge their bounds, and 
build a church, and then to erect a large dwelling. 

About 1228, William le Veill granted to the Canons of the Order 
of Preachers all the land which he had of Richard Golafre, in the 
parish of St. Andrew ultra Holeborn ; in pure almoigne as to himself, 
but charged with the rent of a pair of gloves or $d. at Easter to the 
heirs of Richard Golafre, and 2s. yearly in the octaves of Easter and 
Michaelmas to the capital lords. ¢ 

Early in 1232, Alice la Brune, widow, gave to God and the Blessed 
Mary and to the Church of St. John the Evangelist of Holeburne, and 
to the Friar-Preachers serving God there, her land which lay between 
their burial-ground and the entrance to the capital messuage once be- 
longing to Richard Lungejambe, tanner. ° 





® Ex Reg. Frat. Min. London : Bibl. Cotton, Vitellius F. xii. fol. 316. 
> Monumenta Franciscana, p 11. 

© Sciant omnes tam presentes quam futuri quod Ego Johannes Bokointe concessi 
et presenti carta mef confirmavi Deo et Canonicis Ordinis Predicatorum placiam illam 
cum pertinenciis apud Lond’ que est in parrochia sancti Andree juxta Holeborn, 

uam, videlicet, dominus Hubertus de Burgo emit 4 me, et dedit eisdem Canonicis. 

anc placiam eis concessi et confirmavi, habendam et tenendam sibi et successoribus 
suis in perpetuam elemosinam integre et plenarie cum edificiis et omnibus pertinenciis 
suis, salvo servitio dominorum feodi; sicut in carta predicti Huberti, quam ipsi 
Canonici inde habent, continetur. Hiis testibus, Ricardo Reinger tunc Majore Lond’, 
Henrico de Sancto Albano, Andre& Bokerell, Johanne Travers, Thom& Bokerell, 
Josce filio Petri, Thom& Lambert, Johanne Waleraun, Ricardo Richeman, et multis 
aliis. 

Orig.: Public Record Office ; Duchy of Laneaster, Charters, A, No. 199. 

Renger was Mayor London, 1228 to 1226; and Bokerell and Travers were 
Sheriffs in 1224. 1t is often necessary to glean the dates of the deeds from the names 
of the witnesses attached to them. 

4 Orig.: Duchy of Lanc., charters, A, No. 209. Hiis testibus, Josce filio Petri tune 
Aldermanno, Ricardo Richeman, Adam de Westmonasterio, Henrico de la Claye, 
Johanne Langhals, Gilleberto Tegulario, Hugone le Chaucier. Et multis aliis. 

* Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 198. Hiis testibus, Andrea Bukerel tunc temporis majore 
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About 1234, the Abbey of Nutley gave the Friars a piece of land 
in Sholand, subject to some yearly rents. 

Shortly afterwards, Adam le Cutiler, for the health of his soul, 
gave in pure almoigne to the Friar Preachers of London, a messuage 
in Scholand lying between the land which had belonged to Agnes 
daughter of Alexander le Caucer on the north and the.land which had 
been the Abbey of Nutley’s on the south ; from the street eastward it 
was seventeen iron yards long, and its breadth was seven yards next 
the street and five yards at the back. * 

In 1285, Richard Renger gave to God and the Church of St. John of 
Holeburne and the Friar-Preachers there in pure and perpetual almoigne, 
all the land in the parish of St. Andrew which he had bought of 
Elias son of Richard Lungegamb between the Friars’ land on the west 
and the water called Holeburne on the east; charged however with 
the yearly rent of 10s. to Walter le Brun and his heirs." If this was 
the land which Alan le Ram, in 1236, quit-claimed to Richard Renger, 
citizen of London, it lay between Holeburn and the Friars’ burial- 
ground, and contained in breadth in front next the kings-way 104 iron 
yards (king's measure) and behind 15} yards in width and 37} yards 
in length. 

Probably about 1236, Richer son of Geoffrey de Cruce, for God’s 
sake and the health of his own soul and of all belonging to him, granted 
to the Friars, in pure almoigne as to himself, that land which he had 
bought of Henry Tegularius and Margery his wife, and of Adam 
Tegularius and Cecily his wife. It was close to the Friars’ land on 
the south, and paid 3s. 4d. a-year at Easter, Midsummer, Michaelmas 
and Christmas to the lord of the estate, 

About this time, the same Henry Tegularius and Margery and 
Adam Tegularius and Cecily, being in straitened circumstances, sold 
to the Friars all the land which they possessed in common in the 
parish of St. Andrew, being that which Godfrey de Holeburn bought 
of Richard son of Robert de Levelande, and lying between the Friars’ 
land on the north and that of Robert Tegulator on the south, and 
extending from the land of William le Veil and that once Alexander 





Londoniarum ; Michaele de Sancta Helenf, Waltero le Bufle tunc temporis vicecomi- 
tibus Lond’ ; Jocio filio Petri tune temporis aldr 0, Nicholao capellano de Hali- 
well, Henrico tannatore, Godefrido de la More tannatore, Andrea tegulatore, Ada 
Blundo pellipario, Willielmo le — multis aliis. 

ide i 

« Orig. D. Lanc., A, No. 198. Hiis testibus, domino Andrea Bukerel tunc majore 
Lond’, Ricardo filio Rengeri, Henrico de Sancto Albano, Jocio filio Petri tunc alder- 
mano, Roberto Tegulario, Gileberto Tegulario, et multis aliis. 

4 Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 194. Hiis testibus, Andrea Bukerel tune majore Lond’ ; 
Gerardo Bat et Roberto Hardello tempore eodem vicecomitibus Lond’, Josceo filio 
Petri, Roberto la Justise, Johanne Wawcher, Elya Aurifabro, Willielmo de Sancto 
Paulo aurifabro, Gilberto Tegulario, Roberto Tegulario, et multis aliis. 

! Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 195. Hiis testibus, Andre& Bukerel tunc majore Lond’, 
Henrico de Cokham et Jordano de Coventre tunc vicecomitibus Lond’. Ricardo Ren- 
ger Henrico de Sto. Albano, Roberto Justic., Joceo filio Petri tunc aldermanno, Ada 

le Westm., Willielmo de Berdefeud, Alexandro Parmenter, Willielmo de Sto. Paulo, 
Simone Corveiser, Stephano Parmenter, Galfrido Tannatore, et multis aliis. 

) Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 207. Hiis testibus, Josce filio Petri tunc Aldermanno, 
Willielmo Ilbode tune Sokereve, Adam le Mercier, Ric. Clerico, Roberto Tegulario, 
Gilleberto Tegulario, Godefrido le Gos, Willielmo le Fruitier, Radulpho Carpentario, 
Rogero le Fundur, Johanne le Chapeler, et multis aliis. 
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le Chaucer’s into the Flete ; to be held at the yearly rent of half a 
mark of silver for all service, at the four terms. * 

In 1240, Ralph Eswy, citizen of London, for the souls of himself 
and of all his ancestors and successors, granted to the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist beyond Holeburn-bridge and the Friar-Preachers 
there, in pure and perpetual almoigne, all the lands, rents and build- 
ings which he had in vico de Soland in the parishes of St. Andrew of 
Holeburn and St. Bridget, of the final sale and quit-claim of Robert 
Tegularius, and whatever he had there in timber and stone, in length 
and breadth, and in all things without any withholding; subject how- 
ever to the services due to the lords of the fiefs. ' 

As to the rents and charges which encumbered all these lands, the 
Friars soon got clear of them by gift or purchase. About 1234, for 
40s., they bought of Henry de Bedeford and Melkasisa his wife, 
daughter of Geoffrey Bockointe, the yearly quit-rent of 8s. for the 
land in Scholanda given by the Abbey of Nutley.™ About 1286, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew sold to 
them, for 10/. sterling, the yearly rent of 20s. which the Abbot and 
Convent of Nutley paid them for the land which Hugh de Sancto 
Albano celegarius held of them and had sold to the Abbey ; and at 
the same time they confirmed the Abbey's gift tothe Friars." About 
1242, the Nuns of Clerkenwell without London quit-claimed 2s. yearly 
rent.° The Friars purchased of the Brethren and Sisters of the 
Hospital of St. James, for 5s., the yearly quit-rent of 6d. for the tene- 
ment once Robert Tegulator’s in vico de Solande.” Also in 1242, of 
the Augustinians of Blackmore, for twelve marks, the yearly quit-rent 
of 17s. for the land which was Robert Tegulator’s, and which Ralph 
Aswy, once Mayor of London, had given to the Friars. * 

Whilst the enlargement of the site was thus going on, the Friars 
were building their Church. In this work they were assisted by great 





k Orig.: D. Lanc., A, 206. Hiis testibus, Jocio filio Petri tunc Altherman, Williel- 
mo fil. Ylbod, Roberto de Warewic, Ricardo Clerico, Ricardo Carpentario, Roberto 
Tegulario, Adam Cultellario, Ricardo servienti de Gaola de Flete, Godefrido Tegulario, 
Rogero ~~ Johanne Bedello, et multis aliis. 


! Orig.: Lanc., A, No. 197. Hiis testibus, Dno. Girardo Bath tunc majore 
London’, Joc. filio Petri tunc aldermano warde, Willielmo Joynier, Simone filio 
Mar’, Roberto filio Johannis, Michaele de Sancta Helenf, Jac’ Blundo, Johanne Viel 
juniore, Thoma filio Thome fil’ Ric’, Rogero filio Rogeri, Willielmo le Lutre, Ham’ 
de Castello, Stephano de Abom’, Alexandro Clerico, et aliis. 

m Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 196. Hiis testibus, Dno. Andrefé Rukerel tune majore 
Lond’, am Ricardo filio Rengeri, Joecio filio Petri tunc aldermanno, Henrico de 
Cocham, Roberto Tegulario, Gileberto Tegulario, et multis aliis. 

® Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 219. Hiis testibus, Domino Andrea Bukerel tunc majore 
Lond’, domino Ricardo filio Renger, domino Jocio filio Petri aldermanno, Simone de 
Cocham, Richerio de Fonte, Roberto Tegulatore, et multis aliis. 

° Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 216. Hiis testibus, Laurentio de Frowyk aldermanno, 
Stephano de Bromsote, Reg. Piscenario, Gervasio Tannatore, et multis aliis. 

P Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 218. Hiis testibus, Laurentio de Frowyk, tune alder- 
manno, Radulpho Aswy, Radulpho Aurifabro. 

4 Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 217. Hiis testibus, ulpho Aswy tunc majore Lond., 
Roberto filio Johanne et Radulpho Aswy aurifabro tunc vicecomitibus Lond’, 
Laurentio de Frowich tunc aldermanno, Willielmo de Sancto Paulo aurifabro, Ada 
de Westm’, Stephano de Bromsote, Galfrido Joppe tannatore, Mattheo Linipannario, 
Ada de Winton’ tannatore, Galfrido filio Golde tannatore, Stephano Tegulatore, 
Albino Alutario, Sorlon’ parmenterio, Galfrido Fruterio, Willielmo Blundo, et multis 
aliis. . 
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benefactors, partly in materials and partly in meney. Thus Gilbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, in 1235, gave eighty oaks in his wood of Greywell 
within the Royal forest of Odiham; and a royal mandate was directed, 
April 7th, to the constable of Windsor to allow the Friars to fell the 
trees, and to carry them without paying chimmage.* Shortly after- 
wards the same Earl gave more timber in his wood of Rutherwick, and 
again, June 5th, a royal writ freed the carriage of it from chimmage. * 

In 1237, Henry III. ordered, June 17th, that a lime-kiln should 
be made at Windsor Castle for the work of this Church, supplied with 
faggots out of Windsor forest. And on the 19th, he directed that 
200 quarters of lime should be lent to the Friars by the constable of 
Windsor out of the royal kiln, and the kiln being emptied they shceuld 
use it in the same manner and quantity as a royal kiln." At that 
time, some building was going on at Windsor Castle, for which lime 
was borrowed of the Friars ; the king, July 27th, 1288, ordered the 
constable of Windsor to give back as much as had been thus 
taken." The king also made gifts of money out of the royul ex- 
chequer for the building of the Church, Jan. 20th, 1239—40, 
10/.;* May 5th, 1241, twenty marks ;* and Nov. 6th following, ten 
marks. 7 

In the course of time, the building of a large and commodious 
convent had to be taken in hand. In 1250 the abbess of Barking 
gave two oaks, and Alice de Hodenger four oaks, all in the forest of 
Essex; and the Friars, June 5th, had the royal livence to fell and to 
carry them to their house without chimmage.* On March 13th 
1255—6 the king gave seven oaks in the royal forest of Wan- 
borough.* Henry III. was very liberal. He gave, March 22nd, 
1258—9, seven good oaks” to make a lime-kiln ;* April 27th, 1259, 
ten good oaks for planking, and a thousand of free-stone which Master 
John de Gloucester, cementer, was to deliver;4 Feb. Ist, 1259—60, 
six good oaks for timber ;° all these oaks being out of the royal 
forest of Essex: moreover, Feb. 12th, 1260—1, two thousand of free- 
stone for completing the study-rooms, to be delivered by Edward de 
Westminster and Robert de Beverley, wardens of the works at West- 
minster ;* April 23rd following, twelve good oaks out of Havering forest, 
for the construction of the study rooms, * and July 10th, 10/. for the 
same ;" Dec. 10th, 1262, “ quinque milia de franca petra et triginta 
navatas seu batellos de petra voluta” for the dormitory, to be deli- 
vered by Edward de Westminster ;' Jan. 3rd, 1262—38, twenty oaks out 
of Essex forest, for the dormitory ;) Jan. 27th, 1265—6, fifteen oaks 





® Claus. 19 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 14. * Ibid., m. 10. 
t Liberate 21 Hen. III., m. 8. " Claus. 21, Hen. I{I., m. 10. 
Y Claus. 22,Hen. III.,m.8. Liberate 24 Hen. [II., m. 20. 
* Liberate 25 Hen. III., m. 11. ¥ Liberate 26 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 17. 
* Claus. 34 Hen. III., m. 11. ® Claus. 40, Hen. LIT., m. 13. 
> Inthe royal gifts of oaks, the Robora(then commonly called Rowers) were used for 
fuel, whilst the Quercus had the preference for timber. This was the general rule. 
© Liberate 43 Hen. III., m. 11. 4 Claus. 43 Hen. III., m. 11. 
* Claus. 44 Hen. III., p. 2, m. 3. f Claus. 45 Hen. III., m. 17. 
® Claus. 45 Hen. III., m. 11. h Liberate, 45 Hen. III., m. 6. 
' Claus. 46, 47 Hen. III., m. 1. ) Claus. 47 Hen. III., m, 14. 
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out of the same for the works;* and April 5th, 1267, twelve oaks also 
out of the same for timber.' The Friars, in 1278, bought timber of 
the Bishop of London, out of Haringey Park, but the bishop died 
(Sept. 12th) before they had received the whole of it; when the 
temporalities passed for a short time to the crown, they had a royal 
mandate, Oct. 3rd, for the keeper of the temporalities to allow them 
to take the remainder. ™ 

The conduit for the supply of water to the Convent was made at 
the king’s expense. It was necessary to convey the water under- 
ground through lead-pipes from a distaut spring or well to the house. 
In 1256, the king, Oct. 7th, gave six cart-loads “de cineribus plumbi 
operationis Regis Westm’” to be delivered by John le Matun of 
Gloucester ;" in 1259, he gave, Oct. 29th, 20/.,° and Nov. 11th he 
ordered Master Edward de Westminster or Master John the cementer 
to give ‘“‘omnes cineres totius plumbi Regis ecclesie Westm’” which 
they had in hand for the Church at Westminster ;? in 1259—-60, 
Feb. 1st four cart-loads of lead from Master John de Gloucester 
‘ cementer,* and Oct. 18th following four cart-loads of lead in the 
custody of Edward de Westminster ;* in 1260—1, Jan. 8th, 20/.,* and 
Mar. 16th, six cart-loads of lead to be delivered by Master Edward de 
Westminster and Robert de Beverley, wardens of the royal works at 
Westminster, for the speedy completion of the conduit. * 

The building of the convent-habitation was accompanied by the 
acquirement of more land, for which the Friars were indebted to Ela, 
countess of Warwick, the wife of Sir Philip Basset." In 1262 she 
paid 100 marks of silver in gersumam for them to Ivo de Mortlake, 
draper, of London, and thereupon he granted to them all the lands 
which he had in vico de Sholand, in the parish of St Bridget, between 
the land of the Friars on the north and the lane called Smalebrogge- 
lan towards the south ; subject to the rent of a clove to the granter. 
These lands were made up of several pieces bought by Ivo, from 
Alexander le Gos, charged yearly with 6s. 5d. to the Church of St. 
Bridget, 4s. to the Canons of St. Bartholomew’s, 3s. to the Fleet 
prison, 18d. to John le Tyuler and his heirs and assigns, and $d. to 
John Wycumb and his heirs or assigns for the warranty of 5s. rent ; 
from Richard Crake, charged yearly with 3s. to the Brethren of the 
New Temple ; from Isabel la Bukeler, charged yearly with 12d. to the 
Fleet prison, and 3s. 1d. to the heirs of Philip de Secchevile ; from 
William Carpenter charged yearly with 12d. to the Fleet prison, and 
6d. to Edmund Syrich and his heirs or assigns ; and at Showelle from 





& Claus. 60 Hen. ITI., m. 7. 1 Claus. 51 Hen. III., m. 6. 
m Claus. 1 Edw. I.,m.8. ® Claus. 40 Hen. III., m. 2. 
© Liberate, 44 Hen. III.,m. 11. Exit. Scac., Mich., 44 Hen. III, m. 1. 
P Claus. 44 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 18. 4 Claus. 44 Hen. III., p.2,m 3. 
¥ Claus. 44 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 2. ® Liberate 45 Hen. IT1., m. 14. 
t Claus. 45 Hen. III., m. 15. 

« This lady was the daughter of William Longespee, Ear] of Salisbury (natural son of 
Henry II.), and became the wife of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, who died June 26th, 
1242; and afterwards of Sir Philip Basset. She was a munificent benefactress to 
many religious orders, and especially to the University of Oxford, and died in extreme 
old age in the year 1300, having survived her first husband for 58 years. 
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Robert Vader charged yearly with 9d. to the Fleet prison, and 27d. to 
the Hospital of St. James-without- London. " 

And in the same year, Sir Philip Basset and the Countess Ela his 
wife, for the souls’ health of themselves and their ancestors, gave to 
the Friars all that plot of land and houses, which had once been 
Richard Lungespey’s, near the Flete bridge, to be held in pure and 
perpetual almoigne. ” 

Now the Smalbroggelan which ran between the land conveyed by 
Ivo de Mortlake and that given by Philip and Ela being a public 
thoroughfare would have been a great inconvenience to the Friars. 
They therefore immediately sought to throw it into their court and 
enclosure. _A royal writ was issued, June 18th, for an inquisition, 
which was accordingly taken, and a jury of approved men both of the 
city and the suburb returned that this lane between the site of the 
Friars’ house and the court once Richard Lunghespeye’s might be en- 
closed without detriment to any one, provided the spring called 
Showelle in the upper head of the lane remaiued unencroached on, so 
that the neighbourhood might have resort to it and draw water 
when needed, on account of the danger of fire.* The royal licence 
was accordingly granted on the 28rd to make the enclosure, subject 
to the condition as to the well.” The Friars soon carried this permis- 
sion into effect.: when the royal commission was issued, Oct. 11th, 
1274, for enquiries to be made by juries throughout England ‘as to 
encroachments on royal and manorial rights, etc.,a jury in the follow- 


ing year presented that these Friar-Preachers had blocked up a cer- 
tain lane in Sholand.* But all had been fairly done in due course of 
law, and no further steps appear to have been taken in the matter. 


(To be continued. ) 





v Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 201. Hiis testibus, domino Thoma filio Thome tunc 
majore London’, Ricardo de Walebrok et Philippo le Tayllur tune vicecomitibus, 
Ricardo de Ewell tunc aldermanno ejusdem warde, Johanne filio Adriani, Waltero 
filio Hervici, Radulfo Heyrun, Johanne Albyn, Henrico Snay, Willielmo de Enefeld, 
Johanne Barbar’, Willielmo de Flete, Henrico Palmar, Willielmo Passemer, Rogero 
Cornmongere, Ricardo Vinitar, Ricardo Bedallo, Alexandro Clerico, et aliis. 

 Orig.: D. Lanc., A, No. 202. Hiis testibus, dominis Jacobo de Audelers, Williel- 
mo de Doddinggesel’, Willielmo de Insula, Huberto de Rulli militibus ; Thoma filio 
Thome tunc majore London’, Ricardo de Walebroc, Philippo le Taillur tune vice- 
comitibus London’; Johanne de Girorton, Rogero filio Rogeri, Johanne de North- 
ampton, Ricardo de Ewell, et aliis. 

* Inquis. 46 Hen. III., No. 42. y Pat. 46 Hen. ‘III., p. 1, m. 6. 
* Rot. Hundr. 3 Edw. I., vol. i., pp. 404, 429. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETO. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI., page 196.) 


MELLOR.* 
Tas church is dedicated to St. Thomas ; it contains three bells. 


it blI-FE SYS BE OYR SPEDE 
1639. Founder's mark (fig. 76). In Lombardic capitals in one 
line round the haunch. 


2nd bell—- (cross fig. 2) THE SYS BE OYR 
SP ED € i Lombardic capitals in one line round the 
haunch. 


Srd bell—+ (cross fig.42) FT RESYS BE OY BR 
SPEED 1615. Inone line round the haunch in Lom 
bardic capital letters. 

There is also in this belfry a Ting Tang bell, 13 inches in diameter, but destitute of 

all inscription or marks. It is termed the “‘ Parson's bell,” and i is rung for a minute 
or two immediately before the commencement of service. 








HAYFIELD.* 


To are six bells in Hayfield church; it is dedicated to St 
Matthew. . 


Ist renee & GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD -: :- 1793 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


2nd belI-THESE BELLS WERE CAST BY IN® RUDHALL 
-: + 1793 -: + In one line round the baunch in Roman 
capital letters. 
8rd belI—THO* DRINKWATER & TH’ COLLIER CHA- 
PEL WARDENS 1793 - : - In one line round the 
haunch in Roman capital letters. 
4th atone? GOD HONOUR THE KING -: - 1793 


In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 


bth ‘bell-PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH 1793. (The figure 
8 is incised in the bell, instead of being raised like the other figures) 
In one line round the haunch in Roman capital letters. 

6th belI—I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL AND 
TO THE GRAVE DO SUMMON ALL $::::- 
1793 °:.:+ In one line round the haunch in Roman capital 
letters. 





* For these bells I am indebted to J. Charles Cox, Esq. 





NOTES ON THE OLD REGISTERS OF THE PARISH OF ST. 
SWITHUN, EAST RETFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WITH 
EXTRACTS. 

BY REV. E. COLLETT, M.A. 


(Concluded from page 219, Vol. XVI.) 


Tas Register contains Baptisms from 7 Oct., 1653, to March Ist, 
1710, omitting the year 1687. Marriages from Nov. 28, 1653, to 
Jan. 2,1710. Burials from Nov. 22, 1653, to Feb. 24, 1710. 


Bee it remembered that John Noble, Minister of East Retford, in the Countie of 
Nottingham, was by the consent of the greater part of the inhabitants there made 
choice of to bee the Parish Register, and that upon the second day of December, 1653, 
hee was sworne and approved of by John Saton, and George Holmes, being Bailiffs, 
and Justices of the Peace in the said Corporation to discharge the place or office of 
Register faithfullie according to the late act of Parliament published August 24, 1653. 
In witness wherevf they the said Bailiffs have hereunto subscribed their names. 

[signed] John aoe 
be Geo. Holmes. 

Memorand That the Inhabitants of East Retford aforesd have chosen Robert 
Pinchbeke, Master of their ffree Schoole, for their Parish Register ; And that accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament abovementioned, He was sworne October 11 : 1656 before 

Robert Danill 
Jobn ffenton. 


A Register of the names of such persons as have bene borne, married, or buried in 
the parish of East Retford in the Countie of Nottingham since the 29th day of Sep- 
tember 1653. 


Elizabeth Moodie the daughter of Robart Moodie was borne — Octob. 7 & eedie 
baptized Octob. 9. 

Edward Bromer the sonne of Benjamin & Allice Octob: 14 bapt: Octob 23. 

Peter Greene the sonne of Benjamin & Allice Octob 15 baptized Novemb: 10. 

George Williamott the sonne of George & Sibille Decemb 12 bapt Decemb 27. 

Ellen Butlar the daughter of John & Douglass Decemb 27 bapt Janu 8. 


1654. 
P Barbara Girdler y® daughter of Hugh Girdler and Anne was borne May 28 bapt 
une 2. 
Elizabeth Ward the daughter of George Ward Alderman & Elizabeth July 19 


bapt. July 27. 
Eliza beth Keenson the daughter of William & Gertrude.........August 25 bapt. 


Sept: 3. 
Sarah ffamine the daughter of Robart & Mary.........*August 10 bapt: Sept: 11. 
[* This is clearly a mistake for September] the next 3! runs as follows :— 
20 


Anne ffenton the daughter of John & Ellen Sept: apt: Sept: 27. 
ae Seen isson the daughter of John and Mary Octob: 7 als Sargent bapt: 

ovemb: 2, 

Thomas Stafford the sonne of Joseph Novemb. 24 bapt: Novemb: 26. 

Anne Tye the daughter of George & Bridget Dec: 16, bapt: Dec: 17. 

Elizabeth Windill the daughter of Hugh & Mary Dec: 10 bapt. Dec: 24. 

William Mason y* sonne of William Mason Alderman & Margarett Dee: 17, 
bapt: Janu: 15. 

bara Denman the daughter of Obed Denman by Barbara his wife was borne 
March 5 baptized March 11th. 
John Noble minister and Register of East Retford. 


1655. 
John Son of John Darnell & Anne his wife was borne March 29. 
Barbara Denman the daughter of Joseph & Allice.........May 11 bapt: May 13. 
William Pinchbeck, the sonne of Robart & Allice Octob: 20 bapt: Octob: 28. 
Thompson the daughter of Dav. and Elizabeth Novemb: 26 bapt. 
Novemb: 28. 
Marie Boniphant the daughter of Géorge & Mary.........Dec: ...... bapt. Janu: 23. 
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Mary Briggs y* daughter of George & Mathew......... ffebr: 2, bapt: ffebr: 21. 
James Throopam the sonne of Stephen & ffraunces ffeb: 3, bapt: ffebr: 10. 
John Noble minister and Register of Retford. 


Thomas Colton the son of Oliver born August 29 & baptized September 4, 1656. 
A Register of the names of such persons as were borne, & baptized in y® parish of 
East Retford in the Countie of Nottingham, 1656. 
William Redpage the sonne of William & Bridgett May 19 baptized June 2. 
Richard Sargeant the sonne of John & Mary........ June 9 baptized July 8. 
Anne Pare the daughter of William & ——.. ......June 16 baptized July 14. 
Robart Moodie the sonne of Robart and Eedie July 16 baptized July 20. 
Julian se coma of William Carter born September 21 baptized October 5. 
Mary daughter of David Newell Joiner & Mary his wife was borne October the 7 & 
baptized October 12. k 
enry Sonne of Henry Turner Butcher [and Han]na his wife was borne Oetob. 11 
— October. 
ary daughter of George Wood Ald. & Elizabeth his wife was borne Octob. 11 
baptized Octob: 27. 
bert son of John Smeeton (Joiner) & Bridget his wife was borne October 24 
Baptized Octobcr 
John Sonne of John Butler and Douglas his wife was borne October 20 Baptized 
November : 
ffrancesse daughter of James Benton & Ellen his wife was borne December 31 


baptized January 4. 
Robert Pinckbeke Register of East Retford. 
BIRTHS IN THE YEARE 


1657. 

ate daughter of George Ty & Bridget his wife was borne May 4 Baptized 

ay 10. 

rge son of ffaith Elsam was borne June 17 and ates July 5. 

Anne daughter of Anne Story a bastard was borne July 7 —s July 12. 

Thomas Sonne of Thomas Ash and Mary his wife was borne July 21 at three o’clock 
in the morning, and baptized August 10. 

Richard Sonne of William Mason (Alderman) & Margaret his wife was borne July 
27 Baptized August 25. 


1658. 
Sara daughter of ffrancis Slater alias Swinson & Katherine his wife was borne 
May 8 Baptized June 8. 
John the sonne of Robert Pinchbeke and Alice his wife was borne July 10 and Bap- 
tized July 26. 


1659. 
George sonne of John Butler and douglas his wife was borne May 5 baptized 


May 23. 
William and James the sons of William Dunstan (senior Balliffe) and Anne his wife 
were borne August 18 baptized Sept. 5. 
e ~~ the daughter of William Mason (Ald) & Margaret his wife was baptized 
febr. 6. 


1661. 
Bridgett daughter of John Smeaton Alderman baptized September the 2nd. 
Robert son of Caleb Skrimsbire baptized October the 2ith. 

Grace daughter of John Fenton borne 8ber 26th Baptized November 10th. 
Hannah daughter of Thomas Redman of moregate baptized December’ the 26th. 
George son of George weer Aw Spittlehill baptized yee | the 4th. 

Ann daughter of Mr. Robert Pinchbeck baptized March the 2d. 


1662. 
Leah daughter of John Johnson Bayleif ——_ June the 22th. 
Rg son of Faith Elsam alias Thomas Moody Spurius was baptized September 
the 12th. 
Sarah daughter of Richard Rye Baptized September the 21th. 
Ann daughter of George Tye Baptized September the 29th. 
Mary daughter of Will Denman Alderman Baptized October the 5th. 
Hiercy Son of Hiercy France Alderman Baptized October the 14th. 
Robert son of William Mason Alderman Baptized November the 24th. 
Alice daughter of Martin Bosswell Baptized December the 7. 
Elizabeth daughter of William Fissop baptized December the 24th. 
George son of George Wild a tinker, baptized February the 15th. 
Timothy Waddington Vicar ibid. 
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1663. 
Thomas sonne of Joseph Halliwell Phisitian was baptized April the fift. 
Elizabeth daughter of Caleb Skrimshire baptized June the twenty-seaventh. 
Sarah daughter of John Johnson was baptized July the twelft. 
Thomas son of Robert Donnell Bayliffe-elect bapt. August the thirtith. 
William son of George Churchsides baptized September the seaventh, 
Jane daughter of William Denman Alderman was baptized February the eight. 
William Kobso alias Freeman Spurius was bapt. February the eleaventh. 


1664. 
Joan the daughter of Thomas Bonifant bapt: May the fift. 
Francis son ot Hiercy France Baylife bapt. December the twenty seaventh. 
William Son of William Denman Alderman bapt. January twenty fift. 


1665. 
Susanna danghter of Richard Morton July the thirtieth. 
George son of Thomas Bonifant August the twenty first. 
Timothy son of Caleb Skrimshire August the tweuty eight. 
John son of George Churchsides January the first. 
Ann daughter of James Wharton London February the first. 
William son of Hiercy France March — second, 

1667. 
Thomas son of William Denman baptized + 4 the 17th. 
Robert son of George Tye bapt. February the 25. 


1668. 
Abraham son of Hiercy France baptized September the 27th. 
Robert son of William Denman baptized October the 19th. 
William son of Caleb Skrimsbire baptized December the Ist. 
Elizabeth daughter of Robert Pinchbeck Schoolm* bapt. January the 21th. 


1669. 
William Walker alias Justice bapt. March the 16th. 
167 


0. 
John Hodgson alias Hodgkin the Son of George baptized April the 20th. 
Sarah Cottam daughter of Marmaduke bapt. June the 19th. 
Robert Denman son of William Alderman bapt. August the 15th. 
Richard France son of Hiercy Alderman bapt. January the 15th. 
Thomas Bonifant sonn of Thomas bapt. January the 30th. 


1672. 
Ann Tye daughter of George baptized June the 10th. 
Margaret Cottam daughter of Marmaduke bapt. September the 8t. 


1673. 
Edward Falsick the son of Thomas bapt. November the 16th. 
Richard Bonifant the son of Thomas bapt. Feb the 15th. 
John Hodgson alias Barmby ffrancis bapt. March the 15th. 


Children baptized 1674. 
George Hodgson y* son of George w* baptized April y® 12th. 
Revel Scroope y® son of Mr. Willm Scroope bapt. May y® 18th. 
Anne Atkinson alias Barmby daughter of An Ttkineon bapt. May 31. 
Marmaduke Cottam son of Marmaduke bapt. Octob. y® 11th. 
Elizab. Woolby y¢ daught. of Simon Woolby bapt. ffebr. y* 15. 
Wilha Wintringham vic: ibid. 

_ 1675. - 
Jo: Denman son of Willm & Jane: & Elizabeth daughter of y® same Apr. 25. 
Tho: ffansie y* son of Mr. Heu: & Cassandra Bapt. Oct. y* 7. 
Hellen Cottam dau: of Marmad: C. & Hellen his wife Bapt. Nov. 18. 
Martha Tye dau: of Geo. & Martha Bapt. Novem: 21: 


1676. 
Mary ffalsic dau: of Wm. & Anne November: y® 18th. 
1677. 


Mary Bonifant dau: of Tho: & Anne a | y® 25. 
Mary Cottam dau. of Marmad: & Ellen ffeb. y® 11. 
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1678. 
Mary Stott Dau: of John & Mary his wife Aug. y® 15tb. 


1679. 
Mary daughter of John Fordall and Grace his wife August y* 17. 


1680. 
Benjamin Smith (one at man’s estate) November y® 20. 
George son of Marmad: Cottam & Ellen his wife Jan: y* 23. 


1681. 

Carthwright Hare daughter of Charles Hare and Mary his wife November y® 14. 
1682. 

William Bonifant son of Thomas & Anne his wife August y® 28. 


1684. 
Martha y* daughter of Marmaduke Cottam Sept. y* 1. 


1686. 
Jeremiah Denman son of Alex. & Orange May y* 20 


1688. 
Thomas y® son of Thomas Radish May y® 1. 


1689. 
Clifton son of Wm. Wintringham minister & Gertrude his wife bapt. Apr. y® 11th, 
Martha dau. of Mr. Ald: James Mason bapt. decem. y* 14. 


1690. 
Gertrude Dau. of Wm. Wintringham Mister Bapt. Nov: y® 17. 
Robert son of Simon Woolby Ald: Bapt: March y® 1. 


1691. 
Wm. Son of Wm. Wintringham Vicar & Gertrude his wife ffebr. 11. 


1692. 
Jane y* dau of William Skelton Alderman & Martha his wife August y° 2. 
Isaac y* son of John Goodall Alderman & Grace his wife August ye 22. 
James the son of Wm. Booth Alderman & Dorothy his wife November y* 25. 


1695. 
Anne dau. of Mr. Ald: Xto Byron bapt. June y® 27. 
Geo: son. of Wm. Chernsides January y® 30. 


1696. 

Mary dau: of Mr. Ald. Wm. Booth baptized Nov. 19. 
1698. 

Hellen Smith posthum: D. of Eliz: Smith Wid: May y® 3. 


1701. 
Gulielmus filius Guliel: Hall tonsoris 17™°, (Aprilis). 
Agofaith filia Rob! Taylor Junii primo Bap. 
Abrahamus filius Guliel: Booth Alderm: Bapt. 18™°, 
Barbara Guliel: Hall & anii Bapt. 12%, 
Eliz: filia Rich: Cockain de Moorgate Bapt. Martij 16”. 
Tho: Gylby Vic: 
1702. 
Catherina filia Step: Rose gener: Novemb. 11™° 
Tho. filius Tho. Butler Pg Bapt. 20™° Novemb. 
Gulielmus filius Tho. by md icarii die veneris haud multo post tertié hor& tempore 
premeridians natus 27™° Novembris & 4% Decemb: Baptizatus fuit. 
. a Eliz: Hazel & ffran: Carter dubiii est de eorti matrimonio Baptizatas 
ecemb: 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF THE CHAPELRY OF STRET- 
FORD, NEAR MANCHESTER. I. 


BY JOHN EGLINGTON BAILEY, F.S8.A., ETC. 


AL who have had opportunities of consulting English parochial regis- 
ters confess that they are not the uninviting and uninteresting docu- 
ments they are generally deemed. These useful documents have had 
their historian in Burn; and they have found their poet in Crabbe. 
In family or local history they are invaluable ; but only within living 
memory has their importance -been fully recognised. The knowing 
and recording one’s ancestors, the historian Gibbon has observed, is a 
lively and universal desire ; “ The satirist may laugh ; the philosopher 
may preach ; but reason herself will respect the prejudices and habits 
which have been consecrated by the experience of mankind.” Public 
registration in England was exceptionally late. Politico-ecclesiastical 
registers had been established on the continent through the sagacity 
of Cardinal Ximenes, the founder of Spanish universities, and the 
editor of the famous Complutensian Polyglot. When our own Cran- 
mer, during his residence in the Spanish Netherlands, observed the 
public utility of these continental registers, he resolved to introduce 
them into England. His admirable project soon assumed a shape ; 
and at the time of the Pilgrimage of Grace, the newly-introduced fee 
demanded for the performance of the religious offices of the priests 
was put forward by the rebellious peasants as one of their grievances, 
the registration being regarded as a tax. When matters were more 
settled, Cromwell, as Vicar-General, issued the injunction of Septem- 
ber, 1538, by which each parish priest, under certain penalties, was 
ordered to ‘‘ keep one book or register, wherein he shall write the day 
aud year of every wedding, christening, and burying, made within 
your parish for your time, and so every man succeeding you likewise; 
and also there insert every person’s name that shall be so wedded, 
christened, and buried.” (The injunction is quoted at length in 
Burnet’s Hist, Reform., Records, pt. i. bk. iij.) Most of the Lanca- 
shire parishes doubtless entered at once into the arrangement ; but 
the sole relics of this early registration are, of the first decade, only 
to be found at the following places:—Whalley, Whittington, and 
Farnworth, beginning in 1538; Kirkham and Aldingham in 1539 ; 
Middleton and Aughton in 1541; and Ulverston in 1645. Eight 
hundred and twelve existing parish registers take commencement from 
the injunction year. The existing register of the neighbouring town- 
ship of Flixton begins in 1570, and that of Manchester in 1573. 
At the beginning of their respective reigns, Edward VI. and Elizabeth 
confirmed Cromwell’s injunction. It remained in force until 1597, in 
which year (October) a Convocation order under the Royal assent 
enjoined minute regulations for the keeping of the parish records. 
Included in the Canons of 1603 (No. 70), these wise injunctions prac- 
tically continued in force until the beginning of the present century.* 





* In the Canons of 1597, through the neglect of a clerk, the words “‘ heirs and suc- 
cessors” were left out in the Ratification, and their force expired with the Queen. 
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The Canon in question recommended the use of parchment in place of 
paper as heretofore, and advised transcription from the latter to the 
former. 

Under the Canon of 1597, the registers of the small and (then) 
unendowed chapelry of Stretford began. There are three register 
books belonging to the parish, the first of which, containing (roughly 
speaking) the entries belonging to the XVIIth century, is in several 
respects the most valuable. It begins in 1598, and extends up to 
1711. For permission to examine it, the writer is indebted to the 
courtesy of the present rector, the Rev. Dudley Hart, M.A. It may 
be the continuation of some former paper registers now lost. It is an 
oblong folio containing 73 parchment sheets, a certain number of 
pages being stitched at the end from time to time, as the former 
leaves were exhausted. The edges of some of the leaves have been 
damaged by damp, and the book itself is redolent of the churchyard 
mould. Age and wear, moreover, have obliterated very much of the 
writing ; and bad ink, in many places, has increased the difficulties of 
deciphering. The first page, affected by all these causes, is neatly 
and uniformly written in the secretary hand of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Under the Population Act (11 Geo. IV.,c. 30) this document was 
returned as “partly in Latin and nearly illegible.” This first page is 
here transcribed. 

Christenings ano. dns. 1598—1599. 


Ellen Gilbodie the daughter of Rodger Gilbodie was baptysed the viijth day of ffeb- 
ruarye. 
Ano. Dni. 1599. 


Jssabell Barlowe the daughter of John Barlowe was bapt.... the xiiijth daie of Maie. 

William Barlowe the sonne of William Barlowe was bapty.... the xvjth daie of June. 

James Gee the sonne of Richarde Gee was baptysede the vjth daye of August. 

Elizabeth — the daughter of Raphe Johnson was baptysede the xvjth daie of 
September. 

Ellen Gregorie the daughter of John Gregorie was baptysed the seconde daye of 
Marche {1599-1600}, 

Elizabeth Hamson the daughter of John Hamson was baptysede the viijth daye of 


arche. 

Thomas Chorlton the sonne of James Chorlton was baptysede the xixth daie of Marche. 

John Johnson the son of Richarde Richarde [sic] Johnson was baptysede xxijth daie 
of Marche. 





Hence the re-introduction of the Canons in Convocation the first year of the succeed- 
ing reign, 1603 (Lestrange’s Alliance of Divine yon Ed. 1690, pp. 22 23). Accord- 
ing to the Canon particularly referred to above, these requirements were demanded : 

3 That a fair Parchment. book be provided at the charges of the Parish to be the 
Register. 2. That this Book be carefully keptin the Parish chest under three Locks, 
of which the Minister is to have one Key, and the Churchwardens the other two. 3. 
That every Sunday after Morning or Evening Prayers, as often as there shall be an vc. 
casion, this book be taken out of the Chest, and that the Minister do then in the pre- 
sence of the said Churchwardens, Write and Record therein the Names of all Persons 
Christened, together with the Names and Sirnames of their Parents, and also the 
Names of all Persons Married, and Buried in that Parish in the week foregoing, and 
the day and year of every such Christening, Marriage and Burial, and that then the 
Book lock’d up in the chest as before. 4. That when a page is filled with such 
Registrations, the Minister and Churchwardens write their names at the Bottom of 
the said page, for the Attestation of all that is thereon Registered. : 

By the same Canon it was also required that every year within a month after Lady- 
day a copy should be made out of the said Book of all Registrations therein entered 
in the year foregoing, and that being subscribed by the Minister and Churchwardens, 
it be transmitted to the Registry of the Bishop of the Diocese to the end that the 
same may be there faithfully preserved. 
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Richarde Gregorye the sonne of thoma Gregorye was baptysed the xiijth daye of 
Aprill [1600] 


Ano. Dni. 1600. 
John Mosse the Sonne of Thomas Mosse was baptysede the fourth daie of Maye. 
Edward Knighte the Sonne of Henrye Knighte was baptysetle the xxiij daye of 


Maye. 
Ellen Gatley the Daughter of John Gatley was baptysede the xxvjth daye of May 
Margaret Richardson the daughter of John Richardson was baptysed the xxvijth daye 
of Julie. 
William Cholerton the sonne of John Cholerton was baptysed the xxxth day of July. 


Margerye Barker the daughter of Willm Barker was baptysed the xvijth day of 
Auguste. 

John Backer the sonne of John Barker was baptysed the vijth day of November. 

Nicholas Ravenshawe [i.e. Renshaw] the sonne of Willia R...... -.we was baptised the 
xxijth daye of Januarye [1600-1 o 

George Barlowe the sonne of John Barlowe was baptissed the xiijth daye of ffebruarye. 

Alice [?] Salter or of Thomas Salter was baptised the xxviith daye of Marche 


Me. ‘be donchiee of Richard Lamb was baptised the xxvijth daye of Marche. 

ned the sonue of Manweringe was baptised the xvjth day of 
Pp . 

(An entry follows in a later hand now almost obliterated). 

These entries contain the names of the principal families then resi- 
ding in the village, and nearly all of them are to be found in descen- 
dants. In the succeeding generation, however, occur members of 
these families: Ratcliff, Siddall, Hartley, Shalcross or Shawcross, 
Hollingpreist, Royle, Hughes, Owen, Fawkner, Harrison, Crowther, 
Darbishire, Brundrit, Bent, &c., d&e. 

There is a division in the register beginning with the year 1608, 
when the new Canons were issued. The entries then begin to be in 
Latin, and are so written down to 1612. The formula was as follows: 
“ Alicia filia Joh. Dauis de Crosstreete fuit baptizata die Decem- 
bris anno p’dicto [7.e., 1608].” Down to the end of the ventury there 
is a curious mixture of Latin and English, the former being often used 
by the parish clerks in a very grotesque manner. 

The most serious lacuna in the document occurs between 1615 and 
1628, during which years four entries occur relating to ‘‘ Those whom 
I Richard Wylde haue Baptised In Anno Dni 1618.” Only one name 
is recorded in 1624, four in 1625, and none in 1626. Some other 
years are without records. 

From 1640 to 1650 the register has been very carelessly kept. In 
this interim the subject of parish registers first came under Parlia- 
mentary legislation. By the Directory “a Fair Register Book of 
Velim” was ordered to be provided in every parish, in which were to 
be preserved by the minister and other officers of the church, the 
names of all children baptized, and of their parents, with the time of 
their birth and baptizing; and also the names of all who were married 
or buried. The novel regulation in regard to the time of birth is 
fully carried out in the Stretford register, sometimes even to the 
minute, One of the first entries of the kind occurs in the following 
birth :—“ John the sonne of Gorg Chorlton was borne the second day 
of March being Thursday at two of the Clock in the morning Annoque 
dominni 1658|-4].” The actual baptisms of the children are indeed 
for many years not mentioned ; but it does not follow that the cere- 
mony did uot take place. The custom of naming the hour and day 
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of birth is occasionally found up to the end of the register. The 
first recorded burial took place in 1650 or 1651; but the inter- 
ments are infrequent. ‘Tiis is due, as I have been informed, to the 
former undrained condition of the small burial ground round the 
chapel ; and the villagers either buried at Flixton and in the neigh- 
bourivg parishes, or at the mother church of Manchester. In the 
graveyard of the latter place, towards the close of the xviith century, 
an elevation in the ground is said to have been fur the use of the 
“rural fathers” of this hamlet. This “Stretford Hill” is supposed 
to have been between the Trafford Chapel and the present Mitre 
Hotel. Large numbers of the tombstones have however disappeared. 

In subsequent years the register has traces of having passed out of 
the hands of the ministers; for it is written up for very many years 
in the same hand. This change is in accordance with the legislation 
of the Barebone Parliament, August, 1653, by which qualified persons 
(laymen) were appointed for taking charge of parish registers. From 
this period many of the Lancashire registers (as those of Prestwich, 
Waltonr-le-Dale, Bulton-le-Sands, &c.), either begin, or begin afresh. 
The infiuence of this useful piece of legislation is especially seen in 
the registers of Ashton-on-Mersey, Flixton, and Ormskirk. The fees 
for registry were then 12d. for a marriage, and 4d. for a birth or 
burial. Scarcely a Puritan name during the Puritan sway, and pre- 
viously, can be found on the Stretford register; but the two following 
entries relating to the civil strife are noteworthy :— 

** Robert Stone beeing soulder under leftenant worssly buried the fifteinth day of 
September Annoque domini 1651.” 

(This is the famous Major-General Worsley, made lieutenant-col. in 

1650. His soldiers were first mustered at Chetham Hill, July 19th 

of this year ; and in the following month they joined Cromwell’s army 

in Scotland. Stone had perhaps been wounded in the desultory war- 

fare which followed the hattle of Dunbar). 

‘* Mary moores the dauter of John moores of sale comonly caled lane end being kild 
- baal fight was babtised the first day of feubuary annog. dommni 1651 [7.«. 

(The battle of Worcester was fought on 3rd September, 1651.) 

Mr. John Owen, of Hale, informs me in reference to the foregoing 
entry, that in the back-yard of a gunsmith’s shop in Bridge Street, in 
this city, is a gravestone on which is recorded— 

Here Lyeth | the Body of | MartHa Moore | Wife of John Moore of | Sale who 

departed | this life on the | 28th of February | Anno Dom 1673 | Atatis Sue 59 | 
Also Thomas Moore | of Stretford who departed | this life September 13th | Anno 
Dom 1728. 
This stone has been removed from the old churchyard, Manchester, or 
else from Stretford, or Ashton-super-Mersey; and the above John 
Moore may possibly be the person mentioned in the Stretford register 
as being killed at “ Wooster fight.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS.—A MEMORY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


Tue death of John Joseph Briggs, one of the oldest and dearest and 
most valued of my literary friends—a friendship of nearly forty years’ 
standing, and of more than usual warmth and sincerity—to which I 
very briefly alluded in my last number, calls for more than a pass- 
ing notice in the ‘‘ Retiquary,” to whose pages, in its earlier years, 
he was a regular and valued contributor. Alas! that these pages will 
bear his name no more, and that we who mourn his loss will for ever 
miss his kindly, genial, and warm-hearted friendship! Born in the 
village of King’s Newton, close by Melbourne, and within a few miles 
of Derby, our friend came of a yeoman family who had been seated in 
that village and in its neighbourhood for fully three centuries, and 
had there ‘‘ tilled the soil and garnered in the grain” generation after 
generation, on the same spot, and with the same uniform prosperous 
results. To this occupation he too, in the middle part of his life, 
devoted himself, but not long before his death had retired upon an 
ample competency, hoping to spend his days in quiet literary rest. 
Alas! that these hopes were doomed to speedy disappointment, and 
that he was called away all too soon from the bosom of his little 
family, and from the circle of friends to whom he was endeared. 

John Joseph Briggs was born on the 6th of March, 1819. He was 
the son of John Briggs, of King’s Newton, by his wife and own cousin, 
Mary Briggs, who thus when she changed her state did not change 
her name. Jobn Briggs—‘Old Mr. Briggs” as he was universally 
called—died on the 2nd of December, 1864, and his widow survived 
him till the 17th of April, 1870. Of him, his son, now also dead, 
thus wrote at the time :— 

“ He was born and resided upon the same farm for nearly eighty-eight years, which 
had been occupied by his family for two or three centuries. Born in 1777, and 
dying in 1864, he had lived a large proportion of time in two centuries, and his 
memory being remarkably good, he could recollect with great accuracy the various 
changes which had taken place in his own locality and in the country at large. He 
saw the rise and decay of stage-coach travelling. He remembered the time when the 
lightly cultivated district of Melbourne Common was a rabbit-warren, when the parish 
of Melbourne was unenclosed, and cattle were allowed to wander over the whole coun- 
try during the day and were folded on particular spots at night. He recollected the 
period when merchandise was carried to market upon the backs of pack-horses, and 
the roads were so deep in mire that carriages very often stuck fast and had to be 
pulled out by farm horses. A staunch supporter of the Church of England, he was 
churchwarden of Melbourne for thirty-six years, and was ever amongst the foremost 
to forward itsinterests. Duringa long life he was foreman of the Court Leet and Court 
Baron of the most noble the Marquis of Hastings, at Melbourne, an office which his 
family had held for generations. Strongly attached to ancient manners and customs, 
he kept up as long as he was able the festivities of Christmas and the jollity of Har- 
vest Home, and, as ever had been the custom of his family, at his father’s death he 
gave a dole of bread, and paid a mortuary. As a yeoman,he possessed lands of his 
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own which were formerly held by the singular tenure of presenting three fat pullets 
at the feast of St. Andrew. Full of kindly feeling and genial humour, upright in 
character and firm in friendship, he was a great favourite with his friends. His re- 
marks upon any subject weat right home to the point ; he called an axe an axe, and 
a spade a spade. For perhaps the last twenty years he had almost retired from active 
life, and spent upon the whole a green old age in the bosom of his family, and passing 
away his time in reading devout works.” 


His widow who, as I have said, survived him several years, was one 
of the most gentle of her sex, and lived but for the good of others. 
Like her husband, she too died at a ripe old age—80—and passed 
away leaving a loving memory behind her. 

In 1827, John Joseph Briggs, who was then eight years of age, was 
sent to school to my late friend, Mr. Thomas R. Potter, of Wymes- 
wold (of whom I wrote a memoir in the 14th volume of the “ Ret 
quary”), the author, later on, of the “ History of Charnwood Forest,” 
“ Walks round Loughborough,” etc. Here he remained for five years, 
and was then placed under the Rev. Solomon Saxton, of Darley Dale, 
with whom he remained two years. He was then bound apprentice 
to Mr. Bemrose, the venerable and highly esteemed head of the pre- 
sent firm of W. Bemrose and Sons, the eminent printers and pub- 
lishers, of Derby, to learn the trades of printing and bookbinding. 
About a year before the expiration of his apprenticeship, through ill 
health he left Mr. Bemrose’s ; and the trades he had learned, which 
were never very congenial to his feelings, being at once and for ever 
discarded, he returned to King’s Newton, and devoted himself to the 
rural pursuits of the farm. Having a natural taste for subjects con- 
nected with Natural History, and being endowed with a poetic mind, 
Mr. Briggs, then arrived at man’s estate, found ample means and 
opportunity of prosecuting the former study, and of indulging in the 
latter pleasant fancy. These two studies, which so well accorded with 
his rural pursuits, he indulged in to the exclusion of others, and he 
gradually fell into the habit of noting the dates of arrivals and depar- 
tures of the migratory birds of the district, the peculiarities and habits 
of both the feathered, furred, and scaly tribes, and of any events 
which occurred in the locality. These notes, extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, formed a series of MS. volumes, which he 
was passing through the press at the time of his death. They would 
have formed as valuable, as fascinating, and as truthful a volume as 
the Natural History of Selborne. ‘Alas! that he did not live to com- 
plete this work on which he had for so long “ set his heart.” It would 
have formed a book by which his name would have lived and been 
quoted side by side with Gilbert White. 

Mr. Briggs, who was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and a Member of the British Archeological Association, was not a 
voluminous writer, neither was he a man of deep research as an his- 
torian or antiquary. Natural History was his forte, and in this he 
was a close observer of nature, and a careful and painstaking recorder 
of whatever came under his notice. Antiquarian matters were 4 
pleasure to him ; he loved nature for nature’s sake, and with an 
in-born devotion to his subject; and poetry was his natural gift. The 
following are the books which at one time or other Mr. Briggs has 
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compiled. They are not many in number, but are full of interest, 
and the poems possess rare beauty of diction and extreme purity of 
thought :— 


“Melbourne ; a Sketch of its History and Antiquities,” etc., a 4to. 
pamphlet of 36 pages, published in 1839, when he was in his 
twenty-first year. 

“The History of Melbourne, in the County of Derby, including Biv- 
graphical Notices of the Coke, Melbourne, and Hardinge families,” 
a royal 8vo. volume of 206 pages, published in 1852, without 
date. 

“The Trent and other Poems,” an 8vo. volume of 50 pages, published 
at Christmas, 1857. 

“The Trent and other Poems,” a reprint of the last, with three addi- 
tional poems (“To Thos. J. Cantrell, Esq.,” “ Moonlight,” and 
“Oh, spare our loved ones yet,”) and extended notes. An 8vo. 
volume of 86 pages, published in 1859. 

“The Peacock at Rowsley,” a series of pleasant chatty sketches, re- 
printed from The Field, as a shilling pamphlet of 70 pages, in 
1869.* 

“Guide to Melbourne and King’s Newton,” a Sixpenny Guide Book 
of 30 pages, reprinted from the Derby Reporter, published in 
1871. 

“The History and Antiquities of Hemington,” a privately printed 
4to. volume of 16 pages, issued in 1873, and of which ouly twelve 
copies were printed.t 


Mr. Briggs contributed to the “ Retiquary” the commencement 
of a series of papers, “ A Fauna of Derbyshire,” which however were 
not completed ; ‘‘ Memorials of King’s Newton; ” “ Notice of Anglo- 
Saxon Pottery at King’s Newton ;” and “On Roman Remains near 
Northampton ;” besides some minor contributions. To The Field he 
was for many years a regular contributor of notes upon Natural His- 
tory subjects, usually under the nom de plume of ‘The Naturalist.” 
To the Derby Reporter he was a valued contributor, and his series of 
papers, “ Leaves from the Book of Nature,” ‘‘ Rambles by Rock, River, 
and Ruin,” and “ Feather, Fur, and Fin,” were of especial interest. 
Mr. Briggs also occasionally contributed to the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, the Zoologist, the Critic, the Sun, and 
other serials. Mr. Briggs had for many years been collecting in- 
formation from every available source, for a work he had announced 
for publication, on the “ Worthies of Derbyshiré;” and be had also 
of late years devoted some of his time and means to the collecting of 
Derbyshire portraits and other matters illustratiye of his native 
county. At the time of the Restoration of Melbourne church, Mr. 
Briggs took an active and untiring part in all the arrangements, and 
was one of the most useful members of the committee. 

Of my late friend’s poetical productions I once wrote as follows, 





* Reviewed in the “ Retiquary.” Vol. X.,p.121 
+ A notice of this work appeared in the “‘ Retiquary.” Vol. XIV., p. 54. 
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and the opinion I then expressed, I now fully and emphatically en- 
dorse. It was in 1857 that I wrote, on the appearance of his “Trent 
and other poems ” :— 


** Our good friend Mr. Briggs, so long, and so well, known as a writer on Natural 
History, and as a topographer, has now in the volume before us, made his appear- 
ance in quite another, but equally as pleasing, a character. The study of nature, 
which to him has always been so pleasing and attractive a study, has evidently led 
him on to that highest phase of appreciation of her beauties, the power of clothing 
every object around him with poetic imagery and similitudes. Throughout his many 
published papers on Natural History and the Study of Nature, it has always been 
easy to see that his soul was imbued with poetry, and that that gift gave a tone and 
colour to all his feelings. His descriptions of scenery, though in prose, were never- 
theless true poetry, and were rendered in not a few instances completely fascinating. 
Having before given us nature’s prose thus clothed, he has now in the graceful little 
volume before us, presented us with the real sterling poetry of nature in its most 
attractive form—that of truthfulness of description. Mr. Briggs in one of his stanzas 
says— 

* Long dormant in some chamber of the brain, 
A valuable acquirement may have lain, 
Till accident or circumstance arise, 
To bring to light the undiscovered prize.’ 


And most fully has his elegant volume before us proved and borne out the truthfulness 
of these lines. Whatever ‘ circumstance’ or ‘ accident’ may have arisen ‘ to bring to 
light’ ‘the valuable acquirement’ of poetry which had for so long a time had its quiet 
resting-place in ‘some chamber of the brain’ of Mr. Briggs, we know not, but this we 
know, that it is an acquirement, or rather a gift, which has too long been dormant, 
and which we trust may now, having been brought to light and life, bask and gambol 
for many long years in the sunshine of public favour. Some lines in the poems are 
extremely powerful and quite original, others 88 an exquisite sweetness, and all 
have a purity and truthfulness of description about them which show that Mr. Briggs 
is perfectly master of his pen. As an example we give one or two extracts. Here is 
an exquisite picture of nature— 


“Tis eve—'tis gentle eve—that calm, sweet hour, 
When, in their sleep, Dews kiss each fresh young flower ; 
The thrush hath hushed his song, the merle her lay, 
And the lone pow mourns departing day ; 
The buoyant lark that filled the morning sky 
With sprightly song, sleeps in the clover nigh ; 
Those rural sounds that cheered the busy day, 
Grown faint and few, have sweetly died away, 
Till all things round from noise and motion cease, 
And in Night’s ear, Eve softly whispers, “‘ Peace. ”’ 


And here, one of originality and power :— 
- ” * * * 
‘ Is it the storm? the thunder cloud ? 
The lightning in his ire 
Scribbling on scroll of blackest night 
His autograph in fire.’ ” 


As a sonnetteer Mr. Briggs was successful and felicitous. He had 
a happy turn of thought, a smooth diction, and an easy flow of words 
that rendered his poetic productions, though but few in number, great 
favourites with those who had the opportunity of perusing them. 
One of his sonnets—that on “ Silence”—which he wrote in my wife's 
album, I copy as an example :— 

** Silence hath set her finger with deep touch 
Upon creation’s brow. Like a young wife, the Moon 


Lifts up Night’s curtains, and, with countenance mild, 
Smiles on the beauteous Earth—her sleeping child. 
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For joy the wild flowers weep. Soft incense, such 

As steals frem herbs, ’midst fields in June, 

Freights the night air. Each light tree’s waving tress 

Is edged with silver. Flocks lie motionless. 

How sweet are hours spent in such scenes as this ! 

When Peace looks down from Heaven in plaintive mood, 

And Earth, in deep tranquility of bliss, 

Becomes a suitor to fair Solitude ! 
What noble actions spring to fruited prime— 
Spring—from the seeds Thought sows at such a time ! 


Of King’s Newton, his native village, my friend thus sweetly 
wrote :— 


* Sweet NEWTON, first to thee my song [ raise ; 
Thy charms, loved hamlet, need no poet’s praise ; 
O’er thy green meads first trips the laughing Spring, 
And shakes primroses from each flower-wreathed wing ; 
There the first swallow skims the daisied vale, 
And the loved cuckoo breathes her mellow tale ; 
And merry. chiff-chaff from the budding tree, 
Gives out his joyous notes so wild and free. 
And when old Autumn sheds o’er field and bower 
The radiant hues of many a gorgeous flower, 
And bids the sun lead down his stately dance, 
Thy fields are last to catch his parting glance. 
Within thy bounds I drew mine earliest breath, 
And there, grant, Heaven, these eyes may close in death ! 
* * * 


Oh ! beauteous hamlet, what sweet charms are thine, 
As now o’er all the en-silvered moonbeams shine ! 
How still— how peaceful—are the hut and hall, 

As drowsy Night enwraps them in her pall ! 

So softly nestling in their nook of trees, 

Whose foliage stirs not in the cool night breeze. 
Thy orchard-blossoms steeped in rose and white, 
Seem sweetly resting in the silver light ; 

Thy brooklet, dancing on in joy and mirth, 
Breathes its low music to the listening earth. 

Time was (ere oe thy raven wing, Decay, 

Had from the hamlet swept its stones away), 

That on yon knoll an old grey Church-tower stood, 
Which flung rich Sabbath music o’er Trent’s flood. 
There, too, half overgrown with weeds and moss, 
And grey with age, a simple village Cross, 

Where prayed in stone (of face and feature mild), 
Apostle, Saint, the Virgin and her Child, 

And there was, too, within a little dell, 

A limpid fountain named the ‘ Holy Well,’ 

Where pilgrims came to drink the sacred wave, 
That heal’d their wounds, and snatch'd them from the grave. 
Those times, those customs now have passed away ; 
Those pilgrim feet no more a-near them stray, 

But still the waters bubble as of yore, 

And yield a grateful offering to the poor. 

Oh ! when on earth we've lived our transient day, 
And clay has mingled witb its native clay, 

Some small memorial may we leave behind, 

That we have sought to benefit mankind. 

Oh ! may we cause to flow some little well, 

A blessed spring, within life’s narrow dell, 

Whose waves may gladden the then sterile ground, 
Make the world better, than the world we found.” 


What could be more beautiful, pure, and lovely, than this sweet 
poetic offering to his native place ? and what more consoling than to 
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know that his prayer so plaintively and earnestly expressed in his 
couplet :— . 


*« Within thy bounds I drew my earliest breath, 
And there, grant, Heaven, these eyes may close in death !” 


was granted, and that his ‘eyes closed in death” within only a few 
yards of the spot whereon he had penned the lines. 

For some months my dear friend’s health had been gradually fail- 
ing, and he had suffered much, but his spirits did not forsake him, 
and his philosophic mind gave him content in his suffering. On the 
last day of February, in the present year, he wrote to me one of his 
most hopeful and chatty letters, on all sorts of pleasant topics, and in 
the course of it, after speaking of the new acquisitions to his collec- 
tion of Nichols and Shaw, went on to say, “ When shall we have 
‘ Jewitt’s Derbyshire’ amongst the noble array of County Histories! 
I hope before long. As for myself, I shall be obliged to relinquish a 
vast deal that I had cut out, and consider myself somewhat of an 
invalid for the rest of my life, and must content myself with collect- 
ing books, and amusing myself with my little garden, by growing 
tulips and roses, and such like Tittle treasures.” Little did he think, 
and little did J think, that within three short weeks of writing this, one 
of the last letters he ever wrote, he would be no more, but would 
have passed away from amongst us, leaving ‘‘ the tulips and roses and 
such-like treasures,” which he had planted, to bloom for other eyes, 
and to be lovingly tended by other hands. But such was the case. 
On the 23rd of March, early in the morning, he breathed his last, and 
his spirit returned to his Maker, leaving a loving, and genial, and 
happy memory in the minds and hearts of his circle of friends, and 1 
void in their midst that can never again be filled. 

It only remains to add that in 1869 Mr. Briggs was married to Miss 
Hannah Soar, of Chellaston, and that he has left by this truly happy 
union four very young children—one son and three daughters—to 
lament his death. These are Mary, or ‘‘ May,” born in 1869; John 
Joseph, born in 1870 ; Alice, born in 1872; and Avena—my own and 
my wife’s God-daughter—born in 1874. Mr. Briggs was buried in the 
Melbourne Cemetery, on the 28th of March, in a grave at the feet of 
his father and mother, in a spot which he had himself chosen, and 
where he and I have often stood together. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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Quarterly Paper on Lmprobements in Art fMlanufactures. 
MR. CADMAN’S COSAQUES. 


Ir there be one way more pleasing than another, in which Art ef a high class can, and 
ought to be, wedded to manufactures which enter into the knick-knackery and smaller 
elegancies of fashionable and homely life, it is in the production of cosaques, bonbons, 
and the other “ pretty trifles” that enter so largely into our enjoyments at every 
festival, and every phase of home-life. The mission of the manufacturer in educating 
the popular taste has, in these elegancies, a scope for its exercise which no other series 
of articles present, and therefore there is more room for inculcating a pure and healthy 
taste, with them, than with any other things that could be aoe a The influence 
which even these trifles exert on the mind, and the impressions for good or evil that 
they produce, are lasting, and therefore it behoves the producer to offer nothing but 
what is intrinsically beautiful, and pure, and lovely to the eye, and to the imagination 
of those for whom his handiwork is intended. The maker of ‘‘ pretty-pretties” 
cosaques, bonbons, festival cards, and souvenirs of one kind or other, owght always to 
bear prominently in his mind the fact—the important fact—that his goods are in- 
tended to be brought to the loving eye, and to the fair fingers of the best and purest 
and most innocent and lovely of our fair friends, and are sure to be not only earnestly 
and carefully examined, but their characteristics conversed about, not only at the 
moment when they are first seen in the midst of a joyous party, but afterwards in the 
quietude of home. And not only so, but the charming little pictures and other orna- 
ments with which they are adorned are preserved with care, and oftefi looked upon 
with pleasure in later days, and even years, when they recall some pleasing episode in 
the life of the owner, or bring back some thought of the dear friends who were pre- 
sent when it was given. The cosaque, or the bonbon, thus becomes a teacher—a 
pleasant and important teacher—presenting in pleasing and attractive guise, beauties 
of Art which become a joy to the mind of the possessor. So powerful an agent are 
they that it becomes very essential, nay imperatively necessary, that the Art wedded 
to them should be pure and noble Art, and that nothing crude or objectionable should 
be permitted to form a part of their design. 

It is not all designers, or makers, or caterers, that pay sufficient attention to the 
importance of making every portion, however,subordinate that portion may be, of 
their productions perfect in its way, and that shall be in harmony both in interest and 
in sentiment, with the rest. It is truly pleasing to us to find that, at all events, one 
manufacturer has thoroughly studied these matters, and has given a stamp of excel- 
lence to everything he produces that ought to be emulated by all. We allude to Mr. 
W. 8S. Cadman, of Hatton Garden, London, who, we believe, is one of the largest, as 
he certainly is the most talented, of all the wholesale makers and importers of these 
charming trifles. His productions are pre-eminently beautiful, and of all the number 
of designs we have seen, not one has a single fault to distigure it. This is saying much 
in favour of Mr. Cadman’s productions, but it is no more than is justly duetohim. No 
matter whether elaborate and costly, or simple and inexpensive in their character, his 
cosaques and bonbons are alike designed with good taste, and are unexceptionable in 
the beauty of their artistic treatment, and in the harmony and brilliancy of their 
colouring. We feel that we cannot do better than devote some space in our notes on 
‘Improvements in Art Manufactures” to an examination of a few of the more striking 
of his designs. We do so because we feel that Mr. Cadman’s labours deserve to be 
more widely known than such productions usually are. 

First, with regard to the “‘ costume cosaques.” These are made in infinite variety, 
and arranged in charming boxes, each one of which bears on its cover a picture 
which, only a few years back, would in itself have been considered an achieve- 
Ament in Art to be envied by all. Three of these varieties of “costume crackers” 
have been submitted to us, and we pronounce them to be perfect in modelling, 
in harmonious arrangement of colour, and in variety and excellence of their 
contrasts. One of these bears, at the bottom, an admirable spurred boot 
of a chasseur; another a charmingly modelled skating boot, with silver skate 
and “all complete ;” and the third, a deliciously beautiful model of a lady’s 
delicate foot encased in the most lovely walking boot (silk ‘“‘ patterned” stock- 
ing and lace ruffle) that the mind can conceive. These, especially the latter, 
must have been the work of a more than ordinarily clever artist, for it would 


be impossible to imagine a more gracefully formed or more elegantly turned foot and 
ankle than he has produced. The rest of the cracker, which in this case rises from the 
modelled leg, is finished in lace, gold and silver paper, and brilliantly coloured pure 
gelatine, and each has attached to it an exquisitely beautiful coloured picture. Others, 
which also contain articles of costume of a markedly superior character to any we have 
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yet seen, are of large or medium size, and present every possible combination and 
arrangement of colour in lace, gelatine, and paper, and are adorned with the most 
delicately finished embossed and coloured pictures of figures, groups, heads, or 
flowers. Some of these are of unusually large size—a foot or so in length, and of 
proportionate thickness—and contain full-sized, and admirably made, ‘‘ Angot’” and 
other costumes ; these are not unly unsurpassed but, so far as our knowledge goes, 
have not been approached by the productions of other houses. 

Auother strikingly beautiful and purely artistic design deserves special mention, 
It is a chastely modelled cornucopia in silver, heightened with colour, from which 
rises the cracker containing articles of costume, and surrounded by lovely accessories 
of one kind or other. In one series real grasses add their charm to the composition, 
and in another the cornucopia is filled to repletion with exquisite artificial flowers—fit 
for the head of a queen—leaves, and real grass, in which birds of gay plumage appear 
to disport themselves. These are amongst the most elegant and perfect achievements 
of Art. 

The series of fancy cone-shaped cosaques presents many novelties in arrangement 
as well as in decoration, and these seem to us to be especially suitable for the weddi 
breakfast and for marriage festivities generally ; as well as for any other festive or 
joyous occasion. They are mostly of mat silver—some are gold—and have frosted 
cambrice leaves and flowers, lilies of the valley, and the like (real artificial flowers of 
the best make and fit for the hair or other use) ; white or red coral; fancy grasses of 
ethereal lightness; dewdrop grasses; silver true-lovers’ knots; holly leaves and 
berries, true to nature ; floral crosses; and numberless other charming ornaments. 

The chocolate bonbons are among the most remarka)le Art productions of this 
class. They are produced in an endless variety of ways, but all are alike faultless in 
design and perfect in execution. Three varieties of these have come under our notice, 
One is of mat silver, with mat silver holly leaves, white cambric frosted vine leaves, 
red holly berries, chenille bows, and charming coloured heads. Another is of mat 
silver with silver true-lovers’ knots, silver, coral, dewdrop grass, and white cambric 
frosted vine leaves. These are fit for the wedding table of Queen Mab herself, so 
fairy like, light, and heavenly do they seem! Another design (and it is the most 
elaborate ever produced), has besides its mat silver case, a trophy of out-door tools 
and implements—the scythe, the ladder, and sickle; the ‘‘ spade, the rake, the 
hoe ;” the hat, the fork, and the basket ; and a dozen other objects all in silver, and 
filled in with grasses, leaves, and rosebuds. It is a gem of Art, and worthy of the 
highest commendation. 

Another series, of equal beauty and intricacy in decoration, contains real jewellery - 
brooches, scarf pins, rings, etc.—of artistic tees and good workmanship, fit to be 
worn by any recipient ; bottles of scent ; and other appropriate articles for presents. 
Another series bears lovely shells and corals, with mosses and bronze sprays of flowers 
along with gelatine and gold and silver paper. Others again are differently, and more 
or less elaborately decorated, but all are equally characterized by good taste, artistic 
feeling, and faultless workmanship. 

Mr. Cadman deserves the thanks—the substantial thanks—of every family circle, 
and of every guest at a festive meeting or juvenile party, for the novelties in the way 
of cosaques games he has latterly introduced. They are the most charming of all 
amusements for the friendly circle, and are replete with innocent fun and mirth. The 
“New Lottery Cosaques” contains in the centre of the box an Art object of exqui- 
site beauty, as a prize to the winner of the game—and it is a prize worth having, and 
fit for any drawing-room or boudoir ; it is one of those lovely articles of bijouterie in 
ormolu and other substances in which the French Art-workers in metal so excel, and 
is of wonderful elegance both in form and in workmanship. Another game is a box 
of “Yes or No” cosaques, in a highly improved form ; and another—decidedly the 
nicest thing yet devised for juvenile parties—is the ‘‘ Little Dot” cosaques, each one 
of which, in the box, bears a verse of the story and an exquisite picture to accom- 

any it. It is well arranged, simple, and good, and reflects the highest credit on Mr. 

adman for the way in which it is produced. Another game, of equal beauty and 
interest with the “ Lottery,” is ‘Hunt the Slipper;” the slipper being delicately 
formed of velvet, silver, satin, and silk cords, and lovely in its ornamentation. This 
and the “ — pictures” are marvels of cleverness. 

We conclude our notice of Mr. Cadman’s pleasing productions, with an emphatic 


word of approval for all he has done. Assuredly no other house has ever produced so 
many true elegancies as he has, and no one so well deserves the fame he has attained 
as doeshe. His is purely, and legitimately, a wholesale establishment, but his charm- 
ing goods are to be found for sale in every respectable confectioner’s shop and Italian 
warehouse in the kingdom, and in all cases are pre-eminent over others. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHATSWORTH. 


WE have on various occasions had the pleasing task of calling attention to the charm- 
ing photographic pictures from time to time produced by Mr. B. W. Bentley, of the 
Quadrant, Buxton, but on no occasion has that pleasure been so great as now, when 
we have before us the series of Chatsworth views he has recently issued. ‘They are 
simply and truly the perfection of photographic Art, and are marvellous examples of 
manipulative skill, combined with rare taste in choice of position, and in arrangement 
of light and shade. The views which are now before us, and to which we desire to 
call special attention, consist of an exterior of the west front, from the terrace-walk ; 
about half-a-dozen interiors ; and some fourteen pictures of statuary, etc. The in- 
teriors are the Chapel, with its cedar-wood wainscoting, its walls and ceilings painted 
by Verrio and Laguerre, its grand marble altar-piece, and its wondrous examples of 
wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons and Watson ; the Library, with its matchless col- 
lection of literary treasures ranged in tiers of frames, its panelled ceiling painted by 
Charon, and its sumptuous furniture ; the Private, or West Library. with its delicately 
frescoed ceiling, panels, and pilasters, its collection of books, and its luxurious furni- 
ture ; and two views of the Sculpture Gallery, with its matchless Art-treasures, the 
masterpieces of Canova, Thorwalsden, Chantrey, Schadow, Finelli, Trentanove, 
Kessels, Tadolini, Albaccini, Pozzi, Tenerani, Gibson, Gott, Westmacott, Bartolini, 
Baruzzi, Campbell, Rinaldi, Rennie, Rosalendi, Wickmann, Nollekens, Bonelli, 
Danton Jeune, and others ; the Great Hall ; and the vista of the State Apartments, 
These interiors are — masterpieces of photographic art—the points admirably 
chosen, the light and shade exquisitely managed, the effect striking and good, the 
tone rich and full, and the detail, even to the minutest points, almost microscopically 
sharp and clear. 

Of the separate pictures of the statuary it is impossible to say enough ; but, as a 
general remark, we may say, emphatically, that of all the thousands of photographs 
of sculpture we have seen, none are equal in beauty of colour, in softness of effect, 
in arrangement of light and shade, in truthfulness of detail, and in perfect artistic 
treatment, to these by Mr. Bentley. Many of them are perfect studies of art, and 
the very texture of the marble is imparted in all its freshness and beauty (and what 
may be called its *‘bloom,”) tothe paper. Verily, Mr. Bentley may be proud, and 
justly proud, of his achievements in this most difficult branch of photography ; they 
are, unquestionably, the finest things yet produced in this wondrous Art. It would 
ill become us, when all these pictures of sculpture are so faultlessly good, to attempt 
to point out even one which is better than its companion, but we cannot help express- 
ing our unbounded admiration of the effect produced in the grand group of Mars and 
Cupid, the Mother of Napoleon, and the lovely figure of Venus with the Apple—these 
it would be impossible to surpass in exquisite manipulation, and in perfect artistic 
treatment, and yet they are only on a par with the rest of the series produced by 
Mr. Bentley. 

We must not omit naming two charming views, an interior and an exterior, of the 
grand Conservatory. In the former every leaf of the varied foliage is shown with 
more than pre-Raphelite exactness, and in the latter, evidently taken in the subdued 
light of evening, showing al] the transparent brilliancy of the glass without its glare, 
and giving all the details of the “ridge and furrow construction” with marvellous 
exactitude. Nor must we omit naming a great achievement in photographic art— 
the copy of one of the painted ceilings. We are not aware that this has ever before 
been attempted, but its success opens out a wide field for Mr. Bentley in reproducing 
the gems of art of Laguerre, of Verrio, of Thornhill, and of others, which adorn so 
many of the apartments of this and other mansions. 

Mr. Bentley is thoroughly devoted to his Art, and whether in landscape, in external 
architecture, in interiors, in sculpture, or in portraiture, ranks high in his profession. 
We know none better. 


NOTTINGHAM FACTS AND FICTIONS.* 


In the little volume under the above title, Mr. J. P. Briscoe, the learned librarian of 
the Nottingham Free Public Library, has collected together a number of notes upon 
curious manners and customs ; legends, traditions, and anecdotes ; and demonology, 
witchcraft, and miscellaneous superstitions relating to the county of Nottingham. It 
is an interesting collection of jottings, and contains many very singular matters, some 
of which will entertain and amuse, while others will afford subject for deep thought 
in the reader. It is a readable pleasant book. 


* Nottingham : Shepherd Brothers, Angel Row. 1876. 
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CHURCH BELLS OF LEICESTERSHIRE.* 

It was high time that Leicestershire, whose county town had for many centuries 
been famed for its bell foundries, should find an historian for its campanology. Few 
counties afforded a more interesting field for investigation, and few promised so rich 
a harvest waiting for the gathering, of curious bell marks and inscriptions, as it, and 
the wonder has been that of the many able antiquaries who reside in or near, or 
have been connected with the county, no one until now has taken up the subject. It 
has at length fallen to the lot of Mr. Thomas North, to whom the antiquarian world 
is indebted for many valuable contributions to its literature, to take up the subject, 
and this he has done in that masterly and satisfactory mapner that characterises all 
his writings. It is well that the campanology of the county was left for him, for, in 
his hands, levers of bell-lore might be sure of seeing it well done. The result of Mr. 
North’s labours is now before us in the form of a handsome quarto volume beautifully 
printed, well illustrated, and full of valuable information. 

The volume opens witha concise but well-written introductory history of church 
bells, and then passes on to a summary of those of Leicestershire. In that county, 
we gather, there are 998 church bells, of which 147 were certainly cast before the 
year 1600. Some of the churches contain complete rings of ancient bells ; but the 

ighest number of bells in any of these rings is three. Of the inscriptions upon these 
old bells two are dedications to the Trinity ; seventeen either as invocations, or other- 
wise, to our Saviour; thirty-two to the Virgin Mary ; thirty to various Saints; ten 
have letters of the alphabet; and the remainder have various inscriptions. The 
earliest dated bell is. 1584. Next Mr. North gives us an excellent chapter on the 
Leicester bell-founders, which includes notices of John de Stafford, William Mil- 
lies, Thomas Newcombe. Thomas Newcombe thé younger, Robert Newcombe, 
Edmund Newcombe, William Newcombe, Francis Watts, Hugh Watts, George Cur. 
tis, Thomas Clay, Edward Arnold, and the Messrs. Taylor, an array of founders of 
which the county has reason to be proud. Next we have brief notes of other 
founders whose beils are met with in Leicestershire. These are John de Yorke, 
Austen Bracher, and others of London; Richard Mellour, the Oldfields, the Hedder- 
lys, and Noon of Nottingham ; Hedderly and Halton, of Bawtry; the Eldridges of 
Wokingham and Chertsey ; the Rudhalls and others, of Gloucester; Norris and 
Rigby, of Stamford; Penn, of Peterborough; the Bayleys, of Chacombe ; the 
Eayres, Osborn, and Arnold, of Kettering, St. Néots, and Downham Market ; Briant, 
of Hertford ; and the modern London and other foundries. Next we have a chapter 
on “ Peculiar Uses” of bells, followed by a useful list of Latin inscriptions on 
Leicestershire be]ls, with translations. The remainder of the volume—176 pages—is 
devoted to the description of the bells themselves. ‘The Churches are arranged by 
Mr. North alphabetically, and under each the inscriptions are carefully given, the 
founders’ marks and ornaments (not in all cases) noted, and in many instances parti- 
culars as to the local uses of the bells, and extracts from registers regarding them, 
are added. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the illustrations, which are numerous, are well 
arranged. We repeat that this is one of the best and most important additions to 
bell literature that has been made, and we congratulate the county of Leicester on 
having in its midst an author so well qualified for the task as Mr. North. May his 
health, Which has long been failing, be speedily restored, and may he be spared to 
continue his antiquarian and other labours for many a long year to come 

Leicester: Samuel Clarke, 1 vol. 4to., 1876, pp. 310. Illustrated. 
OLD CAMBRIDGE.* 
UnpeEr the title of ‘‘ Old Cambridge,” Mr. W. B. Redfarn has succeeded in ucing 
au Art-volume of extreme beauty, and of far more than average interest. The volume 
consists of a series of six-and-twenty folio plates, drawn by Mr. Redfarn, of old build- 
ings and other objects in Cambridge, each of which is accompanied by descriptive 
letter-press. The drawings are sketches, but are so truly artistic in their treatment, 
so truthful in their detail, and so masterly in their execution, that they leave nothing 
to be desired ; and they are printed on appropriate toned paper, and issued ins 
sumptuous volume. Mr. Redfarn has done good service to Cambridge by thus de- 
voting his talents and his skill to the illustration.of its architectural antiquities, and 
placing on record particulars connected with them. He is a gifted artist, and his 
sketches bear the impress of a master mind, and one deeply and keenly alive to the 
beautiful and the picturesque. The volume is issued by Mr. W. P. Spalding, to whom 
it is impossible to accord too much credit for the admirable and faultless manner io 
which it is produced. We cordially and emphatically commend ‘‘ Old Cambridge” 
not only to Cambridge men, but to all lovers of the beautiful, and to all who take an 
interest in the’ old buildings of our country, now so rapidly passing away. 
* Cambridge: W. P. Spalding, 43, Sidney Street. 1876. 
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MR. HAIGH’S PORTRAITS OF H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


Ir will be remembered by our readers that only a very short time back H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold was installed Provincial Grand Master of Oxfordshire in the Order of Free 
and Accepted Masons. The occasion was a very brilliant one, and following so 
closely upon the installation of his brother, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as Most 
Worshipful Grand Master of the Order, was an event to be remembered and chroni- 
cled in the annals of Masonry. From the first moment when Prince Leopold became 
a Mason, he has, by his kindness, his thoughtfulness, and his studious habits, endeared 
himself to the Brethren, and has won not only the golden opinions, but the love of 
all with whom he has come in contact. It was a happy thought of Mr. E. M. Haigh 
—(himself a P.M. and P.G.S.)—the eminent photographer of 218, Regent Street, to 
commemorate this occasion by the preparation of a series of portraits of the Prince 
in full Masonic costume, and this thought he has carried out in the most satisfactory 
manner. To Mr. Haigh, H.R.H. Prince Leopold gave a special sitting, and the re- 
sult has been the giving to the world of a number of portraits which are brilliant as 
specimens of artistic photography, and matchless as truthful and striking portraits. 
Those which have been submitted to us are both of cabinet and carte-de-visite sizes, 
and exhibit both three-quarter seated, and standing, figures. The Prince is repre- 
sented in full masonic costume, and wears the jewels of Nos. 1 and 10 Lodges; the 
Worshipful Master's chain of the Antiquity Lodge; as well as the sumptuous collar 
and badge pertaining to his high office of Provincial Grand Master of Oxon. 

The pose of the figure in each case is excellent, and the accessories are well and 
wisely, and with good taste, introduced; the tone of the pictures is rich, full, 
soft, and mellow; and the effect of light and shade artistically managed. 
As portraits they are faultless. All who have met H.R.H. at Oxford or 
elsewhere, will recognise these as being “ him to the very life”—even to the thought- 
ful, somewhat sad, but eminently gentle and kindly expression that is so character- 
istic of hisnature. Mr. Haigh is an artist of the highest standing in his profession, 
and these portraits are amongst his greatest achievments. No ‘‘ Mason’s” album— 
or, indeed, no album of any loyal Englishman—can be complete without these 
portraits. 





LICHENS FROM AN OLD (PAISLEY) ABBEY.* 


Unper the poetical title of “‘Lichens from an Old Abbey,” Messrs. Parlane, of 
Paisley, have recently issued a very gracefully written volume of historical lore, 
whose subject is the history of the Abbey of Paisiey, and of the various historical 
events and personages at one period or other connected with it. Usually a title page, 
except in the case of novels, indicates, to some extent, the nature of the book itself, 
but in this case no one, reading the words, “ Lichens from an Old Abbey,” could form 
the slightest idea of the store of valuable information that follows, or of the pleasant 
way in which that information is treated. It is a charming book, and does credit to 
the head, the heart, and the pen of the writer, and to the publishers who have issued 
it in such a faultless manner. A brief recapitulation of the subjects of the various 
chapters is all we can find space to give, but that will be amply sufficient, we opine, 
to send our readers to the book itself. First we have a brief historical sketch of the 
history of the ‘‘ Monks of Clugny,” followed by “ The First Lord High Steward,” his 
gifts and charters ; ‘‘ Robert de Croc,” the foundation of “the Fair Abbey;” “the 
Lady of Molla,” ‘the Shadowy Knight,” “the Gift of Dalmulin,” “ Kyle,” “ Alex- 
ander, the Crusader,” and ‘‘Scotland’s Sorrow.” Then we have delightful chapters 
on “Sir William Wallace,” ‘‘ Walter and Marjory,” Walter being the Young Lord 
Steward, and Marjory the only daughter of the Bruce; “ King and Queen,” and 
“Monks as Historians.” Another good historical chapter or two on the ‘“ Chronicus 
Clugnieuse, and the Abbot Jarvis, brings the reader to the “ Lord of the Isles,” and 
the troublous times which brought him to the cloister to waste away, the “Schawes 
of Sauchie,” and the ‘‘ Abbot’s Charter.” The ‘‘ Chapel of St. Mirrinus” is next 
described, and we are then treated with pleasant “ Visions,” and charming word- 

ictures of James IV. as a ‘“‘royal recluse” at Paisley, and of his wife, “ Queen 

argaret’s Pilgrimage.” The ‘‘ Year of Flodden” comes next, to be succeeded by 
“Abbot Johns,” the “Two Harps,” and a ‘‘ Warning” of John Knox. The re- 
mainder of the volume is of equal interest, and each chapter is full to overflowing 
with historical lore, gracefully and chattily told. Altogether this is a charming 
book; it is the poetry of history, or rather history recounted and gilded by a 
poetical mind. 


* Lichens from an Old Abbey ; being Historical Reminiscences of the Monastery 
of Paisley. Paisley : J. and B. Parlane, 1 vol., 4to., pp. 320. 1876. Illustrated. 
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TAMWORTH CHURCH,* AND THE MARMION FAMILY.+ 


Tr is always a pleasure to us to call attention to books upon topography, and espe- 
cially so when those books give evidence, as the one before us unmistakably does, of 
extreme industry, deep research, and enlightened treatment on the part of its 
author. The volume we now desire to notice is devoted to the history and descrip. 
tion of the fine old Collegiate Church of St. Eadgetha, or Edith the Virgin, at Tam. 
worth, and it is, assuredly, one that may well be taken as a model for other writers 
on similar subjects to follow. Commencing with a chapter on the introduction of 
Christianity into this country in 597, and following with another on the virgin-saint 
Eadgitha, the foundress of ‘Tamworth Priory, and its first Abbess ; we next have the 
** earlier” and the “later” histories of the Collegiate Church, from the time of 
Edgar (who re-founded it in 963), through the Marmions and others to its destruction 
by fire in 1345, and from that time downwards until the dissolution. These chapter 
show how carefully, how unweariedly, and how intelligently Mr. Palmer has sought 
out and weighed every tittle of information that can be procured which can throw 
light on his subject, and these he has skilfully digested and summarised, and woven 
into a narrative poem of conspicuous excellence. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to an architectural description of the 
Church and its surroundings. One of the peculiarities of the tower is its double 
spiral staircase, consisting of two separate and distinct flights of stone steps, winding 
round the same newel; the floor of the one flight forming the roof of the other, and 
the whole being enclosed within a cylinder six feet in diameter, and lighted from 
without by loopholes. Thus one party of people may be going up the tower while an- 
other party is coming down, without either meeting or seeing te 4 other. “ One flight 
of steps,” says Mr. Palmer, “begins in the Churchyard at a doorway above which 
was once an image in a large canopied niche. About two-thirds up these stairs is 
blind passage in the 8S. wall, where three large splayed loopholes, with trefoiled 
heads, overlook the town, castle, and surrounding country. The stairs, of 106 steps, 
then end a little above the door to the top of the tower. These stairs would have 
been very useful if the tower was designed for beacon-fires and signals in times of 
trouble and warfare. The other flight begins at a plain doorway within the tower, 
and leads into all the rooms ;” this flight is of 101 steps, and ends at the door at the 


top of the tower. Of this staircase we are enabled, through the courtesy of the 
learned author, to re-produce an engraving, as also the one of an interesting relic of 
the old wall-painting in the Church (Plates VII. and VIII.) It bears the inscription in 
Latin verse :— 


**O dominus dives 
Non vmzi tempore vives 
Fac bene dum vivis 
Post mortem vivere si vis. 
Miserere Jesu Christi.” 


Of the seal of the Collegiate Church, engraved on Plate VIII., Mr. Palmer says that 
only one very broken impression of the seal as used before 1500 has come under his 
notice, and that it apparently bore the figure of St. Edith, with the surrounding iv- 
scription illegible except the words rum commune ec ** Thomas Parker, 
who was Dean from 1525 to 1538, had a seal made up for this Church by changing 
the lettering and arms in a fine large oval [vessica] seal, which had been made after 
the reign of Henry IV. for some other foundation. It bears five canopied figures— 
the Blessed Virgin and Child; an Archbishop; a Bishop; St. Catherine with the 
wheel ; and a Bishop praying. The debased lettering is out of character with the 
rest, 8 .COMMVNE. COLLEGIATE. DE. ToWORTH. On one escutcheon, where may still 
be traced the original arms in the three fleurs-de-lis of the 1st and 4th quarterings 
of England and France, and the initials TI. P. [Thomas Parker]. On the other 
escutcheon the arms of Parker.’’ 

Well, indeed, would it be if other towns and other Churches met so able, so truth 
ful, so reliable, and so earnest an historian as Tamworth has in the Rev. C. F. 
Palmer, who in addition to this admirable book, has compiled and issued an er 
haustive and erudite history of the grand old family of Marmion,+ Lords of the 
Castle of thattown. To this book we direct special attention, as one of the best o 
family histories, and as one treating of the hereditary champions of England, before 
that office passed to their successors the Dymokes. It is full of historical and genea 
logical interest. 

* The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church of Tamworth. By 
CHARLES FERRERS R. PaLmeEr, O. P. Tamworth: J. Thompson. 1 vol. 8vo. 187], 
pp. 144. Illustrated. 

+ History of the Baronial Family of Marmion, Lords of the Castle of Tamworth. 
By CHartes Ferrers R. PatMer, QO. P. Tamworth: J. Thompson. + 1 vol. 8vo. 
1875. pp. 138. 
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PENDENNIS AND ST. MAWES.* 
Two, among the many important fortresses of Cornwall, are those of Pendennis and 
St. Mawes, whose history is so ably told in the admirable volume before us. Pen- 
dennis (from Pen, a head or promontory, and Dinas, a fortress or bulwark) Castle 
stands on the promontory of that name ; the land being so nearly surrounded by the 
sea as to be all but an island. It seems to have been fortified by the Danes as early 
as about A.D. 807, and then to have had a triple entrenchment of turf, earth, and 
stones, enclosing an area of about twenty acres. This entrenchment, however, is by 
other writers said to have been Celtic or Roman, and not Danish. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. a block-house was erected. In 1539 the building of the castle was or- 
dered, and it was “commenced and finished between 1542 and 1544.” Henry VIII. 
is said to have paid Cornwall a visit, to inspect the sites of his proposed castles of 
Pendennis and St. Mawes, and that he passed two nights at Tolvern, at that time a 
seat of the Arundells. Several additions have from time to time been made to the 
stronghold, but the original building still seems to remain much as when first erected. 
St. Mawes was built at the same period as Pendennis, the land on which it was 
erected being formerly a part of the possessions of the Priory of Plympton St. 


a 

This to the history and description of these two castles that the present volume is 
devoted; and it is not too much to say, when we assert that it is one of the most 
complete, pains-taking, and reliable histories yet produced. Its author, Captain S. 
Pasfield Oliver, R.A., F.G.A., has left no source of information unexplored, and has 
shown himself one of the most intelligent, industrious, and reliable of topographers. 
The volume opens with an admirable chapter on the history of Pendennis, and this is 
succeeded by an interesting account of the Killigrews and Parkers, and the scandals 
pertaining to their connection. The third chapter gives the history of the castle, 
and of the events connected with it, arranged chronologically under its Governors, 
through the troublous times from 1635 to 1650 ; and the fourth brings that history 
down to the year 1873, at which time the learned and gallant author of the book was 
“the sole representative of the ancient Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor” of Pen- 
dennis. The history of St. Mawes is embraced in three chapters, of the same 
general character as those devoted to Pendennis, and thus the volume is rendered as 
completeas it is possible to make it. The volume is beautifully illustrated with a 
number of views and engravings of architectural features and details. It is beauti- 
fully printed, and is produced in a manner that does the highest credit to the taste 
and skill of Mr. Lake, of Truro, its enterprising and liberal publisher. 


* Pendennis and St. Mawes ; an Historical Sketch of two Cornish Castles. By 
§. PasFIELD OLIVER, F.G.A., F.R.G.S., Captain Royal Artillery, &.,&c. Truro: 
W. Lake; London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 102. 1875. 
Illustrated. 

THE LANCASHIRE LIBRARY. 
In connection with eur review of Col. Fishwick’s book in our last number, we have 
pleasure in giving insertion to the following letter, with which he has favoured 
us; simply premising that our opinion was not a lightly formed one. It is not all 
readers of the “ Lancashire Library ” who are, or can be, possessors of the Transactions 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society, or of the Manchester Literary Club. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 


Dear SiR,—Whilst I am fully sensible of the kind manner in which you have reviewed 
this, as well as my other works relating to the county, I will ask your permission to 
point out in what respect full justice has not been meted out to me, in your otherwise 
gratifying and flattering notice of ‘‘The Lancashire Library.” 

You say that my work is only “a commencement—and a good and noble com- 
mencement—of such a work as he intended it to be.” Now this statement can only 
be correct on one supposition, and that is, that the words on my title-page ‘‘ relating 

o the County of Lancaster,” are held to include all books and pamphlets written by 
residents in, and natives of the county (and we may add books printed in the county), 
ut to prevent any misunderstanding—which I foresdw*might otherwise arise—in my 
preface I inserted in italics, “I have not included books which were published in the 

ounty, or were written by Lancashire men, yet do not in any way refer to the county. 
orks to be included in my list must be written about or refer to Lancashire places, 
persons, or things.” 

Taking this as the basis, I think I can claim to have made something more than a 
‘commencement,” in fact I have been astonished at the very few works which have 

sen overlooked—some omissions I knew there must be—but they are very much less 

han I expected. 

Again, the plan which I have adopted is said to be a “‘ mistake,” because it excludes 
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books not eet | to the county, but written by natives, and pamphlets printed since 
1720. I hold that for these very reasons it is the best plan that could be laid down, 
To make the bibliography of Lancashire complete we want two things, an account of 
Lancashire books, and an account of Lancashire authors; the first of these I have 
endeavoured to complete, and the second is, and for some time has been in progress, 
under the editorship of the “ Manchester Literary Club.” The two works are quite 
distinct although they run in parallel lines. : 

As to pamphlets printed since 1720, I will only say, had I included them all, instead 
of one volume [ should have had ten or a dozen, and at the best it would have beens 
veritable ‘‘ chronicle of small beer.” The extent of Lancashire pamphlet literature 
since 1720 is very great; in the Rochdale Free Public Library, which has only existed 
some three years, we have at least 400 or 500 pamphlets, in some form or other con- 
nected with the town, but when you take Manchester and Liverpool, their name in- 
deed becomes “legion.” By-the-bye, the ‘Pamphlet Literature of Liverpool” has 
eee J been compiled [see ‘‘ Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire Historical 

ociety]. 

With apologies for taking up so much of your space, I remain, Yours truly, 

HENRY FIsHWICK. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


RALPH, LORD CROMWELL, CONSTABLE OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, AND 

STEWARD AND WARDEN OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 

Temp. Henry VI. 

(COMMUNICATED BY JOHN POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S., ETC.) 
AmonastT the records of the Court of Chancery, preserved in the Tower of London, 
is a grant to Ralph, Lord Cromwell, of the Offices of Constable of Nottingham 
Castle, and Steward and Warden of Sherwood Forest (dated 1st February, 23 Henry 
VI.) of which the following is a translation :— 

“For RatpH, LoRD CROMWELL. 


“ The King, to all to whom, &c., greeting. Know ye that we of our especial grace, 
and in consideration of the good, gratuitous, and noble service which Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, Knight, hath many times rendered, and continueth daily to render, unto 
us, of our mere motion and certain knowledge have granted and confirmed, and by 
these presents do grant and confirm to the same Ralph, and his heirs, the Office of 
CONSTABLE OF THE CASTLE OF NOTTINGHAM, and the Office of STEWARD and the 
Custody (WARDENSHIP) of our FoREST OF SHIREWOOD, and of our PARKS OF BESKE- 
WODE (Bestwood), AND CLyYpsTON (Clipstone), and of our Woops oF BILLOWE (Bil 
hagh), BIRKELAND (Birkland), RUMwoDRp, OUSELANDE, and FULWOOD, in the County 
of Nottingham, and the Agisment of the Herbage and the Pannage of our Parks 
aforesaid, and the Pannage of the said Woods of Billowe, Birkelands, Rumwode, 
Ouselande, and Fulwoode ; and also our Mills of Nottingham, called the Castle Mills, 
and our Rivers of Trent and Lene (Leen), in Nottingham aforesaid, and the free 
Fishery in the same, and all our Meadows under the said Castle there, between the 
same Castle and the River of Trent, in Nottingham called the Kings-medowe, and 
Constableholme ; together with our pasture there, called the Conyngarth, otherwise 
Castle-apilton, and the Mildam, with three parcels of Meadow lying upon the bank 
of the River Lene, and the Castlehills, and (with) other the Meadows and Pastures 
whatsoever which any other Constable of us, or of our Progenitors, by reason, or cause, 
of the office of Constable there at any time heretofore had or occupied. Also we 
have granted, and by these presents do grant, and confirm, to the said Ralph, and 
his heirs, that he, and his heirs, shall hereafter have all Chattels waived and estrays 
in anywise arising within the said Forest and Woods, and all Profits and Emolument 
of all the Chimminage within, and through, all the Forests, and the Parks and Woods 
aforesaid, and the same Chimminage ; which said Profits, Emoluments, and Chim- 
minage pertain, or ought to pertain, unto us, in anywise wheresoever in the Counts, 
of Nottingham, by reason of our said Forest, and of our Castle of Nottingham. 
And also, that the same Ralph, and his heirs, shall have all and singular Fines, 
Issues, and Amerciaments, of whatsoever Men and Tenants of us, and of our heirs, 
entirely Tenants, and not entirely Tenants, and of other Men and Tenants whoms0- 
ever, resiant within the Forest aforesaid, in anywise arising, and forfeitures for the 
not Lawing of their Dogs, called Dogsilver, according to the usage and custom of the 
Forest, as often as such Men, and Tenants, and Resiants, or any of them shall hap- 
oe to make Fines, forfeit Issues, or be amerced for the not Lawing of Dogs, as well 

fore the Justices of us, and of our heirs of the Forest, as before any other Justice, 
and Ministers whomsoever, of us, or of our heirs. To have, perceive, hold, 
occupy, the same Offices and Custody (Wardenship), Mills, Fishery, Meadows, Pas 
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tures, and other the Premises of the said Ralph, his heirs and assigns, of us and of 
our heirs, by Fealty —e. for all Service, Exaction, and Demand, without any thing 
to us, or our heirs, to therefore rendered, or done. Together with the profits 
rights, emoluments, commodities, and other the appurtenances whatsoever, to the 
same Offices and Custody (Wardenship) and other the premises in anywise belonging 
or pertaining. Also to receive in and for the same Offices and Custody, the Waxes, 
Fees, and Rewards, to the same in anywise due and accustomed, and the like Wages 
and Rewards as any other in the same Offices and Custody heretofore had and re- 
ceived. Although express mention of the true annual value of the Oftices and Cus- 
tody and other the premises according to the form of the Statute heretofore enacted, 
or of other the gifts and grants by us, or our progenitors heretofore made to the said 
Ralph be not made in these presents, or any Statute, Act, Ordinance, or Restriction 
to the contrary thereof made notwithstanding. In witness, &c. Witness the King at 
Westminster, the first day of February (23 Heury VI.) 
“ By Writ of Privy Seal, &c.” 


DERBYSHIRE MINISTERS, 1648. 


I SHOULD feel obliged to any of your readers who could help me to particulars about 
the following ministers in Derbyshire :— 

Mr. JOHN BROCKLEHURST, January, 1648, offered himself to the Presbyterians of 
Manchester for Ordination. He was then aged about 28 years. He brought from 
divers ministers a certificate of his unblamable life and of his sufficiency in learning. 
He represented that he had a “full and free call” to Heath, near Chesterfield. On 
this occasion he underwent examination in languages, divinity, &c.; defended a 
thesis; and was approved. In the following month he was, after taking the “ Na- 
tional Covenant,” ordained by Mr. Angier, Warden Heyricke, and others. I do not 
find Brocklehurst named by Calamy. 

Mr. THoMas FOWLER, in October, 1648, also came for the same purpose to Man- 
chester, “ out of the County of Derby.” He brought the usual certificates; also a 
testimony of his call to Sandiacre, near Derby. His examination was satisfactory, 
and he was accordingly ordained, 21 November, 1648. Under Sandiacre, Calamy has 
a Mr. Joseph Moore, but he does not appear to mention Fowler. JouN E. BaILey. 


THE KEELINGE FAMILY. 
I GREATLY fear that the pedigree of Keelinge of “ Bewardsley,” showing the descent 
of Mary, the wife of Thomas Fletcher, from that family (which W. G. D. F. asks for 
in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” XV. 240) will never be furnished. 

In a foot-note to the pedigree of Fletcher, in Burke’s Commoners, IV. 50, it is 
stated as follows :—‘‘The family of Keelinge was seated at ‘ Bewardsley’ in the 
county of Stafford, at the time of the Visitation of 1663, though Richard Keelinge, 
the grandfather of William there mentioned, was then living at Sedgley. Sir John 
Keelinge, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, was also of the Staffordshire family.” 
This conveys a little more information than the article quoted by W. G. D. F. from 
the Armory. 

But what does it mean? Who was the “‘ William there mentioned,” who had a 
grandfather, Richard, “‘then living at Sedgley?” Certainly not the William then 
aged 23, for his grandfather’s name was William; and certainly not the last-named 
William, for his grandfather could not have been living in 1663. As for Sir John, he 
may have been a member of this well-known ‘‘ Bewardsley” family, but a Har]. MS. 
declares that he was the grandson of ‘‘ William Kelyng of the county of Worcester, 
afterwards of the town of Bedford, gent.” 

By the way, I find that this family of Fletcher has recently acquired a new ances- 
tor in the person of “ Thomas Fletcher, of Worley, co. Stafford, who married 11 Eliza- 
beth, 1568, Barbara, daughter of Sir James Foljambe, Knt.,” and was the father of 
Thomas, of Water Eyton, from whom, according to the Commoners, and the 1844 
edition of the Landed Gentry, the family could be only “ authentically deduced.” 

This new ancestor has been found in the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
Vol. II., pp. 70—78, where it is stated that Barbara, daughter of Sir James Foljambe, 
was married to *‘ John Fletcher, of Morsey, co. Stafford ;” in another place called 
“Thomas,” and of “ Morrey.” 

mas was no doubt the correct baptismal name of this gentleman, for we further 

read that ‘‘ Thomas Fletcher, of Barton-under-Needwood, gent.,” received in the 11h 

of Elizabeth, 300 marks from Sir James Foljambe’s executor as ‘‘ portion of Barbara, 
ughter of Sir James, and wife of the said Thomas.” 

The selection of “11 Elizabeth,” by the compiler of the Lineage in Burke, for the 
date of the marriage of Thomas and Barbara, sufficiently indicates the source of his 
information. H. 8S. G. 


’ 
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FORTY DAYS WITHOUT FOOD AND DRINK ! 


In the Tower of London is preserved a curious record of a pardon which was granted 
to Mistress Cecily Rydgeway in 1334, of which I append a copy :— 

“The King [Edward the Third] to all Bailiffs and other his Sam subjects, to whom 
these presents shall come greeting. 

‘* Be it known unto you that whereas Cecily, who was the Wife of John Rydgeway, 
was lately indicted for the Murder of the said John her Husband, and brought to her 
‘Trial for the same, before our beloved and faithful Henry Grove, and his Brother 
Judges, at Nottingham ; but that continuing Mute and refusing to plead to the said 
Indictment, she was sentenced to be committed to close custody, without any Victuals 
or Drink for the space of Forty Days, which she miraculously and even contrary to 
the course of human nature went thro’ as we are well & fully assured of from Persons 
of undoubted Credit ; we do therefore for that reason & from a principle of Piety to 
the Glory of Gop, and the blessed VIRGIN Mary, his Mother, by whom it is thought 
this Miracle was wrought, out of our special Grace and Favor, pardon the said Cecily 
from the further execution of the said Sentence upon her, and our Will and Pleasure 
is, that she be free from the said Prison, and no further Trouble given her, upon the 
account of the said sentence. 

** In witness whereof &c. Dated Oct. in the 3lst year of the Reign of Edward the 
third [1334].” J. PorreR Briscoe, 

Nottingham Free Public Library. 


DANISH SOLDIERS AT BEVERLEY. 


On one of the buttresses on the south side of St. Mary’s Church, at Beverley, is an 
oval tablet to commemorate the fate of two Danish soldiers, who, during their voyage 
to Hull, to join the service of the Prince of Orange, in 1689, quarrelled, and having 
been marched with the troops to Beverley, during their short visit there, soughts 
private meeting to settle their differences by the sword. ‘Their melancholy end is 
recorded in a doggerel epitaph, on the monument, as follows :— 


** Here two Danish soldiers lye, 
The one in quarrell chanc’d to die ; 
The other's head, by their own law, 
With sword was serv'd at one blow. 
December 23rd, 1689.” 


In the parish registers the following entries occur :— 


1689, Dec. 16.—Daniel Straker, a Danish trooper buried. 
», Dec. 23.—Johannes Frederick Bellow, beheaded for killing the other, buried. 


We have in the “‘ Diary of Abraham de la Pryme,”’ the Yorkshire Antiquary, some 
very interesting particulars respecting the Danes. Writing in 1689, the diarist tells 
us :—‘“‘ Towards the end of the aforegoing year, there landed at Hull about six or 
seven thousand Dunes, all stout fine men, the best equip’d and disciplin’d o: any that 
was ever seen. 

“ They were mighty godly and religious. You would seldome or never hear an oath 
or ugly word come out of their mouths. They had a great many ministers amongst 
them, whome they call’d pastours, and every Sunday almost, ith’ afternoon, they 
prayed and prayed and preach’d as soon as our prayers was done. 

“They sung almost all their divine service, and every ministre had those that made 
a quire whom the rest follow’d. Then there was a sermon of about half-an-hour's 
length, all memoratim, and then the congregation broke up. When they adminit 
tered the sacrament, ministre goes into the church and caused notice to be given 
thereof, then all come before, and he examined them one by one whether they were 
worthy to receive or no. If they was he admitted them, if they were not he writ 
their names down ir a book, and bid them prepare against the next Sunday. Instead 
of bread in the sacrament, I observed that they used wafers about the bigness and 
thickness of a sixpence. 

“They held no sin to play at cards upon Sundays, and commonly did everywhere 
where they were suffered ; for indeed in many places the people would not abide the 
same, but took the cards from them. 

‘* Though they loved strong drink yet all the while I was amongst them, which was 
all this winter, I never saw above five or six of them drunk.” 

The diarist tells us the strangers liked this country. It appears they worked for 
the farmers, and sold tumblers, cups, spoons, &c., to th English, which they had im 
ported. They acted in the court-house a play in their own language, and realised s 
good sum of money by their performance. The design of the piece was “ Herod's 
Tyranny,” “The Birth of Christ,” and the “‘ Coming of the Wise Men.” 

WILLIAM ANDREWS 
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